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I HUNG CHANG left Tientsin on Thursday in a German | 


steamer for Japan, to commence the negotiations for 
peace. He has obtained full powers, and is authorised, it is 
stated, to offer a large indemnity and a cession of territory. The 
Japanese decline to grant any armistice until the bases of 
the Treaty have been settled, and will, it is believed in the 
Treaty Ports, demand the independence of Corea, the cession 
of Formosa to Japan, and a grant of territory on the main- 
land, stretching from Moukden south to the Great Wall 
and port of Shan-hai-kwan, the port at which the Wall 
toushes the sea. It is understood that the real negotiation 
will be around this last demand, and that the policy of China 
is to represent that it will offend the European Powers. 
There is no proof that it will, and Japan is negotiating in St. 
Petersburg for a free hand; but it must be remembered that 
literally nothing is accurately known. The Japanese Govern- 
ment practically consists of the Mikado, whose personal capacity 
is not even distantly known to Europeans; Count Ito, who has 
been the Bismarck of the Island Empire ever since the Revolu- 
tion; and Marshal Yamagata, in whom the Army confides; and 
the trio keep their secrets strictly. Itis suspected thatthey have 
decided not to make peace until Pekin has been occupied; but 
that will depend in great measure upon the concessions which 
Li Hung Chang is authorised to make. It is said that Pekin 
is at last fully aware that Wei-hai-wei has fallen, and that 
great persons are flying from the capital; but these stories of 
ignorance are usually exaggerated. An Asiatic never knows 
anything which he thinks it dangerous to discuss. 


Last Saturday it was announced that the Speaker was 
about to resign the chair before the adjournment for Easter, 
—an announcement which has caused everywhere the deepest 
regret and something like consternation. No Speaker since 
the passing of the great Reform Bill has earned a greater 
reputation, not even Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, afterwards Lord 
Eversley, for he had to deal with relatively much easier 
conditions of Parliamentary warfare, and especially with a 
condition in which the multiplication of groups and the use 
of the Closure had not endangered the respect in which 
the Speaker’s authority was held. Mr. Peel is universally 
admitted to have been not only in the highest sense dignified 
and impartial, but singularly successful in making even 
the noisiest groups of politicians in the House feel his 
authority and recognise the justice of his decisions. The 
choice of another Speaker will probably be determined next 
week. Amongst the candidates viewed with the greatest 
favour are Mr. Courtney, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, and Sir Julian Goldsmid, of whom 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, if he does not refuse the office, has 
probably the best chance, though very little is known of his 
Special qualifications for the position of a great Judge, except 
that he is generally liked, and a man of sterling sense. Mr. 
Courtney and Sir Julian Goldsmid have both acted con- 








and has been Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment and Financial Secretary to the Treasury, and is 
regarded by the whole Conservative party as possessed of a 
singularly able and weighty judgment. 


On Monday, on the motion to go into supply on the Navy 
Estimates, Mr. Arnold-Forster proposed a resolution asking 
for an assurance that the Estimates were “ based upon a con- 
sideration of the needs of possible war by sea and land, and 
upon the consideration of advice tendered in that behalf by 
the naval officer selected for the conduct of the naval opera- 
tions in case of war.” In the course of his speech, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster mentioned a very remarkable fact. During the scare 
of war with Russia in 1885, the Admiralty asked a distin- 
guished officer to report to them as to the best scheme of 
coast defence that could be improvised if war occurred. This 
of course means that the Admiralty had no plan already 
worked out and pigeon-holed ready for instant use. Does not 
this show that a brain for the Navy is urgently needed? 
Mr. Robertson, who replied for the Admiralty, declared 
as to the first part of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s resolution that 
he would give the required assurance without hesitation. 
As to the second part, if it meant that the Admiralty ought 
to have an expert adviser who had control of the general 
organisation of the Navy, his answer was that we had such 
an officer already in the First Naval Lord. We wish we had; 
for as we have endeavoured to show elsewhere, this would give 
us a satisfactory naval organisation. Finally, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster withdrew his resolution, considering the generally 
satisfactory nature of the reply. We believe that, on the 
whole, the discussion will turn out to have been most useful. 
The Admiralty and the Government are “pinned” to two 
most important things,—Estimates based on war considera- 
tions, and a single responsible official head of the Navy. It 
will now be the business of bodies like the Navy League, and 
Members of Parliament like Mr. Arnold-Forster and Sir 
George Chesney, to screw the Admiralty up to the standard 
which they have admitted to be the true one. 


While we were discussing our Navy, the French were dis- 
cussing theirs. On Monday, M. Lockroy made an impressive 
speech, the gist of which was,—“ They order things better in 
England.” The French Estimates were two-thirds of the 
English, and therefore their Fleet ought to be two-thirds as 
powerful. Instead, it was not half as powerful,—a statement, 
by the way, which our experts will not admit for a moment. 
Even in men they were far below us, having only 39,600 
effectives. England had double as many. In France ship- 
building was much dearer and slower, and the ships had 
nothing like the same speed. Curiously enough, M. Lockroy 
attributed French inefficiency to the division of responsi- 
bility. “In England this fell on the Commander-in-Chief, 
who had only a small staff under his orders,”—a blunder 
which we hope may prove prophetic. On Tuesday, the 
Reporter on the Navy Estimates and Admiral Besnard, the 
new Minister of Marine, defended the French Fleet. The 
French ships were good, the guns the best in the world, 
and the speed of English ships was exaggerated. A French 
vessel despatched from Siam had outstripped two English 
fast cruisers. No doubt the French Fleet has defects, but it 
would be a great mistake to pay too much attention to speeches 
like that of M. Lockroy, or to make them an excuse for relax- 
ing our efforts to be invincible at sea under all circumstances. 
That is the only path of safety, and also the greatest possible 
guarantee of peace. 


On Tuesday Mr. Robertson explained the Navy Estimates. 
These we have already dealt with, but may note that the per- 
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manent works to be paid for by a loan will cost £9,000,000 
Ths loan will be raised by terminable annuities running for 
thirty years. Lord George Hamilton, who criticised the 
Estimates in a sympathetic tone, expressed no little anxiety 
as to the scarcity of lieutenants. It is indeed a most serious 
matter, for were a war to take place to-morrow, and the whole 
Fleet to be mobilised, there would literally be scores of ships 
unable to receive their full complement of lieuténants. How 
bad things are may be judged from the fact that Lord George 
Hamilton in effect suggested that men should be brought in 
from outside. Sir Edward Harland, of the great Belfast ship- 
building firm, attacked the policy of building ships insufficient 
in length and in coal-carrying capacity. He also pointed out 
the importance of our ironclads having more perfect and 
complete subdivisions. If they had, the danger of sinking 
after a collision would be decreased. Sir Edward Reed, Mr. 
Forwood, and Mr. Wolff also made very pertinent and 
technical criticisms on the policy of the Admiralty; but, 
taken as a whole, the debate showed that the new Estimates 
are regarded with satisfaction by all sides. 


We have elsewhere described the “ Kanitz Plan” for raising 
the price of corn in Germany, which has so alarmed the 
Prussian Government. It is sure, according to the Berlin 
correspondent of the Times, to be rejected by the Committee 
on Agriculture now sitting; but they are eagerly seeking for 
some method of increasing agricultural profits. Apparently, 
the steady drift of opinion is towards bounties to be paid for 
by special taxation of successful businesses. Large distillers, 
for example, are to be taxed, and the money spent in pro- 
moting export from small distilleries,—a sop to the growers of 
cereals; while the growers of beet are to be conciliated by 
a bounty on exported sugar, which, it is etated, is “ over- 
produced” throughout Germany. The only effect of these 
plans of course will be to increase taxes, and develop the 
tendency to over-production; but the agrarian classes seem 
to be beyond the influence of reason. They say they must 
be ruined if present prices continue, and are ready to risk 
anything, even an overturn of the State, rather than face 
poverty. 


Mr. Bryce on Tuesday made a speech at the dinner of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in which he prophesied 
tolerably cheerful things. Cycles of depression, he said, 
never lasted in this country more than six years, and we had 
already passed through five of them. The movement of 
business in the City was brisker, though the hard frost 
would injure the returns for February, and there were signs of 
reviving trade with the greatest market, that of the United 
States. This was distinctly felt in Yorkshire, and the im- 
provement there would spread to other districts. The depres- 
sion was universal in trading countries, and therefore not due 
to faults here, and he thought that with our able merchants 
and stable institutions and comparatively contented people, 
we should in the coming century enter on an era of honour 
and prosperity. Possibly; possibly also not. Mr. Bryce judi- 
ciously said nothing of our increase of expenditure, nationaland 
municipal, of the great currency difficulty caused by the fall 
in silver, or of the Asiatic competition, which the French Pro- 
fessor Dubosc says will in a short time extinguish the 
textile industries of Europe. He was altogether optimist, as it 
is his nature to be, and, considering how pessimist the world 
grows, he was probably right in being so. Somebody must 
state the pleasant side, or we shall all grow lazy from 
melancholy. 


The disposition towards direct taxation on property must be 
increasing rapidly in France. Rentes have been considered the 
safest of all investments because they are held by such multi- 
tudes of investors, and because Frenchmen understand that 
good credit means a power of borrowing cheaply. On Thurs- 
day, however, a resolution was proposed in the Chamber, 
calling on the Government to put a tax upon State Rentes, as 
distinct from other property. It was, of course, resisted by 
the Premier, who declared very properly that such a tax would 
never be even considered; but to the amazement of the 
Chamber it was rejected by only 296 votes to 216. The truth is, 
we presume, an immense number of Deputies think their 
constituents share in the “bloated bondholder ” feeling, and 
regard Rentes as property enjoyed without actual labour. 
They therefore vote for its taxation, never thinking that if 








the taxpayer specially taxes his debt he must at the next 
borrowing pay higher interest. That is a very ominous yote, 


There was an amusing debate on Wednesday on Mr. Crilly’s 
Board of Guardians (Ireland) Bill, of which the second reading 
was carried without a division; but not till Mr. Morley had 
intimated that he had no intention of accepting all its pro- 
visions, and that he regarded it only as an expression of the 
opinion that local government in Ireland should be recon- 
stituted on a popular basis, that ex-officio Guardians and 
plural voting should be abolished, and that something should 
be done for labourers’ cottages, though that something ought 
not to be what Mr. Crilly had proposed. The speech of 
the evening was Colonel Saunderson’s, which, though it was 
not altogether relevant to the special proposals of the 
Bill, was an extremely amusing illustration of the mode in 
which the agenda paper is apt to be dealt with in Ireland at 
meetings where any popular proposal is brought forward. At 
Tulla, in the County of Clare, there was a meeting of the 
Board of Guardians to elect a medical officer. According 
to the Dublin Daily Express, whose account had never been 
impugned, twelve out of thirteen elected Guardians were 
present, but only one ex-officio Guardian, who left before the 
business began. The chairman, who did not take the chair 
till an hour and a half after the usual hour of meeting, left 
time for the singing of a series of popular songs by a gentle. 
man of the name of Kennedy, who was received with rounds 
of applause. When the chair was taken, the less popular 
candidate for the position of medical officer was received with 
a torrent of abuse by one of the “ audience,” who jumped on 
the Board table. No effort was made to clear the room, 
though there were forty policemen in attendance outside ; and 
when the more popular candidate was declared to be duly 
elected, it turned out that no one had proposed and no one 
had seconded him. After this the vice-chairman was mobbed. 


Mr. Balfour, who followed Mr. John Morley, took occasion 
to declare that he still held as much as ever to his former 
policy, that it is right to extend to Ireland a popular system 
of local government, though it is right also to insist in Ire- 
land on certain guarantees against abuses which are not at 
present needful in either England or Scotland. The chief 
controversy between the two parties arose on the question 
whether this Bill should be referred to the Grand Committee 
on Law, which Mr. Morley supported; while Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that such a policy in regard toa 
private Member’s Bill, some features of which the Govern- 
ment itself disapproved, would be a fatal blow at the system 
of Grand Committees. On that question, the debate was 
adjourned, the Speaker refusing to allow the Closure to be put. 


Every now and then the outspokenness of the Irish 
Members becomes positively bewildering. Here is what 
is known in the picturesque vernacular of Irish politicians 
as a “ blazing indiscretion” lately committed by Mr. Edward 
Harrington. According to the Cork Constitution of February 
28th, 1895, Mr. Harrington detects a great lack of public 
spirit in the Irish farmers just now. “There was a time,” 
it reports Mr. Harrington to have said, “when many 
a smooth-faced farmer—snug farmer—smiled in his sleeve 
as he heard the crack of the rifle; there was a time 
when these slieveens who would benefit by these moon- 
lighters would applaud them, and in their own way incite 
to commit the crimes that they would benefit by. To- 
day their rents are fixed, their purchases are made, and we 
hear no great bravos or huzzas from the farmers of Kerry.” 
Yet it used to be said that the moonlighters were probably 
hired by the Castle to injure the sacred cause of Ireland. 


Mr. R. Sewell read on Monday before the Asiatic Society 
a paper on some relics of Gautama or Buddha, now lying in 
the Central Museum in Madras. They consist of three pieces 
of bone taken from his corpse after cremation, and inclosed 
in a little casket made of a single beryl. The beryl was 
inclosed in other caskets of stone, and was buried apparently 
by sonie one named Kura, in a carefully built monument at 
Bhattiprolu, on the bank of the Kistna. Mr. Sewell read 
the history of the finding of the relic by Mr. Rea, and detailed 
evidence which conclusively proved that the relics were 
believed in about 200 B.C., and had not been disturbed since. 
He thought the evidence quite as good as the evidence for any 
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i “9 and had indeed no doubt that the bones 
. hing only Hew Bs funeral pile. The beryl being in- 
destractible by time, there is little reason for doubting the 
thenticity of the relics, and their discovery may make us 
seoonsider the habit of rejecting the Papal stories of relics 
in such a wholesale fashion. 


Captain Younghusband, lately Assistant-Resident at Chitral, 
ve a lecture at the Metropole on Tuesday, which we recom- 
d to the Fabian Society. He found that the principal evil 
jn the mountains outside his station was the want of desire 
for money. The mountaineers, secluded from mankind amid 
their hills, have never used any, and have consequently no 
idea of the value of coins. They took the rupees for orna- 
ments, and were greatly aggrieved when asked to carry loads 
up the hills and repaid only in silly bits of silver. As the 
British Government wanted a good deal of work done, and 
was reluctant to employ forced labour, it was necessary to 
train the people to the love of money. Hawkers, therefore, 
were brought up from the plains; and when the people found 
that they could obtain things they wished for with rupees, 
they began to desire them, and therefore to work willingly 
4or wages and to trade. The absence of desire for money was 
in fact proof with the Chitralis not of virtuous instincts, but 
of savagery, which, now that money has been introduced, will 
gradually disappear. It is probable, by the way, that the 
simplicity of the Chitralis is a result of retrogression, a kind 
of civilisation having dropped off them in their centuries of 
seclusion, as it would drop off from men who were hopelessly 


imprisoned. 


men 


The Registrar-General’s returns of mortality are again 
very bad, the average in London for last week being 41:2 per 
1,000, or double the normal rate. The deaths exceeded by 
1,583 the average for the same week during the last 
ten years; 473 were due to influenza, and 1,366 to 
diseases of the respiratory organs, being about three 
times the usual return. There is no evidence, though 
there is an impression, that influenza is departing. The 
Westminster Gazette, by the way, gently quizzed us for 
being too pessimistic in our article of last week, especially 
quoting a remark that a fever was approaching from Russia 
which was dangerous, but not derived from malaria. It will 
now, perhaps, acknowledge that the statement was no fancy. 
The disease which, when we wrote, had just crossed the 
German frontier, has now reached the low quarters of Berlin, 
causing many deaths and much suffering. It is a fierce fever 
which attacks the mouth, causing the loss of all teeth in a few 
hours, after which it kills, or departs leaving its victims 
toothless. Dr. Virchow believes it to be the “ foot-and-mouth 
disease of cattle,” probably transmitted to the human subject 
by diseased milk. It is, however, infectious, and moves West- 
ward. We shall know more about it in a few days; but if it 
reached our shores, it would be a terrible addition to our stock 
of painful complaints,—and, we repeat, there is no reason, 
except our short experience of exemption, why it should not. 


The Progressives on the County Council weary very 
quickly in well-doing. As they were hopelessly beaten at 
the elections, they were bound on their own principles to 
regard the Moderates as the depositaries of the popular 
“mandate,” which for them is the voice of God. They 
agreed therefore to allow the Moderates four out of the nine 
new Aldermen, to elect four themselves, and to elect a man 
approved by both parties, Sir Godfrey Lushington, as 
the ninth, Then they got tired of decency, and clutched 
all the three Chairmanships. Mr. Arthur Arnold was 
elected Chairman by a majority of 9, Mr. Benn was 
appointed Vice-Chairman by 65 to 62, and Mr. Dickinson 
was made Deputy-Chairman by 68 to 60. The Mode- 
rates only claimed the Vice-Chairmanship, but it was 
snatched, though the Moderates only lost it because two 
of their members were outside England and one was in bed 
with influenza, If the Committees are organised in the same 
spirit, the total effect will be that, in spite of the vote of 
London, all power will remain with the Progressives, who 
clearly belong to the party whom the French describe as 
“authoritative” Radicals. Their doctrine is that if the will 
of the people is on their side, Radicals ought to obey it, but if 
it is not, then, the people having been deceived, the Radicals 
should take power by force. The doctrine will not be 
popular in this country. 








The death of Dr. Dale, at the age of sixty-five, deprives 
the Congregationalists of one of the most learned and 
scholarly, as well as one of the most high-minded, of their 
leaders. He was a leader in their political no less than in 
their religious life, and a theologian so accomplished that one 
of his books was accepted by the Bishops of the National 
Church as a standard treatise on the theology of the 
Atonement. In Birmingham he exerted great influence, 
not only over the Parliamentary politicians of the city, but 
over the municipal politicians also, and in every direction his 
influence was of the noblest kind. It has been represented as a 
sort of flaw in his nature that he deserted Mr. Gladstone on 
the Irish Home-rule question ; but if so, it was a flaw in his 
political nature which he shared with a considerable minority 
of Liberals who were reckoned before the split amongst the 
most loyal, the most thoughtfal, the most independent, and the 
most courageous of their party. Also, he was among the 
most earnest of the personal admirers of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
wistful glances which he cast back at the leader from whom he 
had severed himself, sufficiently showed how reluctantly he had 
taken the final step. Such conversions are the most impres- 
sive testimonies to the intrinsic value of the convictions 
which they record. 


The Rev. Clifford Rickard, the chaplain of the convict- 
prison in Dartmoor, who last Sunday had a desperate 
conflict with a burglar whom he found in his drawing-room 
about half an hour before midnight, has given an account of 
the struggle to the Western Daily Mercury. The struggle 
resulted in his getting two of his fingers cut through to the 
bone, and in his shooting the burglar in the arm, which had 
to be amputated, in order, we suppose, to prevent lock-jaw. 
Mr. Rickard’s conduct was so forbearing, and he was so 
anxious not to injure the robber, that he very nearly lost 
his own life to prevent endangering the other’s. This is his 
account of his proceeding :—‘I asked him what he was 
doing, took him by the collar, so, and walked him into 
the study. He followed like a lamb. We sat upon 
the table, and again I asked him what he wanted. He 
said, ‘Well, guv’nor, I only wanted some food, and a bit 
to go on with.’ I replied, ‘If you had come in the daylight 
and asked me for food, it would certainly never have been 
denied you: and I expect I should have given you something 
to goon with. But this isn’t the way to ask for it, you know.’ 
He asked me not to give him up, and I rejoined, ‘I don’t 
know about that; I am afraid I shall have to give you up. 
This sort of thing won’t do”” At this the man got excited, 
and said, “I won’t be took! I won’t be took!” and it ended 
in his attacking the clergyman twice with the knife, so that 
he had to fire in self-defence; and then, thinking that the 
wounded man would die, in his trying to turn the man’s 
thoughts to repentance. It seems to us a very maudlin kind 
of Christianity to find fault, as some of our contemporaries 
do, with a clergyman for doing what any manly layman would 
have done, and rightly done, in such an emergency. 


Ex-Khedive Ismail was buried in Cairo in his own mauso- 
leum in his own mosque on Tuesday. It was resolved to make 
the ceremonial, which is foreign to the genius of Islam, as 
splendid as possible, and a procession was arranged in which 
the East and West were, as is usual in Egypt, strangely com- 
mingled. The procession from the railway-station to the 
tawdry Rifai Mosque under the Citadel lasted nearly an hour, 
and included the Khedive and Lord Cromer, Egyptian 
cavalry and British officers, the students of El Azhar, and 
hundreds of black-coated boys from the new European schools, 
native officials by the score and their English “advisers,” 
Mussulman Mollahs and Christian clergy, native women 
screaming as per order, and the European Commissioners 
of the National Debt, the most significant figures in the 
cavalcade. It must have been a wonderful spectacle even 
among the many that Cairo has witnessed. There appears 
to have been no real mourning; and the Khedive, who is 
physically weak, grew so bored with the affair, that he left 
the procession and drove to his palace before the body reached 
the tomb. Nothing is known as yet of the disposition of 
Ismail’s vast fortune. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1043. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<— 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


, te resignation of Mr. Peel deprives the House of 
Commons of the ablest Speaker of this century. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre (afterwards Lord Eversley) indeed was 
quite as able for his own time, and for its needs, for he 
was simply an ideal Speaker; but the time and its needs 
were not nearly so exacting as the time and needs of the 
eleven years during which Mr. Peel has held the same 
office. Sir Henry Brand (afterwards Lord Hampden) 
passed through three years of even greater urgency, and 
encountered one crisis of extraordinary peril with a 
courage and resolution that filled Great Britain with 
gratitude; but he had only three years out of twelve in 
which the authority of the Chair was imperilled, and it can- 
not be said of him, as it can of Mr. Peel, that he subdued 
even the one party who revolted against his authority into 
the deference and confidence which Mr. Peel won from 
them in a crisis only less severe. Mr. Peel has had 
indeed one great advantage which the Radicals of the 
present day would not willingly admit. He inherited a 
great name and a great character, and has been filled with 
the noble ambition not to let that great inheritance 
suffer in his hands. And he has proved himself worthy 
of that inheritance, for he has handed that great name 
and great character down to posterity with a new lustre 
added to that which it had derived from its first distin- 
guished owner. But it must not be forgotten that though 
Mr. Peel accepted from his predecessor the greatest difficulty 
of his position, the duty of treating the Irish Nationalists 
with a happy mixture of firmness and fairness, which it 
required as much delicacy as strength to hit, that was not 
the only first-rate difficulty with which he had to struggle. 
When Mr. Gladstone, in 1886, carried over the great bulk 
of the Liberal party to the side of the Irish Nationalists, he 
also cai ried them over from amongst the natural supporters 
of the Chair to the revolutionary party which was in- 
tensely jealous of the exercise of the Speaker’s authority. 
For the first time in this century the two great parties 
differed profoundly on the critical question as to what it 
was that impartiality to a revolutionary party really in- 
volved. In 1887 the situation for the Speaker of the House 
of Commons was even more perilous and critical than it was 
during the still fiercer Sessions of 1881 and 1882, for in 
1881 and 1882 Sir Henry Brand had the bulk of both 
parties behind him in putting an end to the deadlock 
which the Irish Nationalists endeavoured to prolong. But 
in 1887 Mr. Peel had Mr. Gladstone and the whole of his 
followers amongst his most formidable critics, and that 
was a situation as novel as it was dangerous. We will 
not deny that Mr. Peel was greatly assisted in finding the 
true path of duty by the self-restraint with which Mr. 
Gladstone strove to attenuate the dangers and the 
anxieties of the crisis into which he had plunged the 
House of Commons. It is quite true that the leader and 
the party who had created the urgency of the occasion, 
did all in their power to help the Speaker to meet it with 
firmness and wisdom. And that should certainly go to 
their credit. But without Mr. Peel’s admirable dignity 
and tact, the sore and indignant self-restraint of Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues would have been of no avail. 
It was Mr. Peel’s own tact and reserve, and the natural 
dignity of his character, which really solved the problem 
how to deal with that very novel and critical situation, 
and solved it with triumphant success. Perhaps there 
was not another man in the House of Commons who 
could have carried the House through the discussions 
on the Irish Crimes Bill of 1887, without wrecking the 
authority of the Chair in the process. 

Mr. Peel’s resignation opens a very difficult problem for 

_the present House, though not one of anything like the 
same difficulty as that with which he himself has had to deal. 
The exigency of the situation is no longer so strained. Even 
the Irish Nationalists feel that the Irish people no longer 
look to their party’s political proposals as the only hope of 
Ireland. And the Gladstonians, though they profess, and 
are bound to profess, as much belief as ever in the duty 
and necessity of giving to Ireland a Parliament of her own, 
are perfe:tly aware that that proposal may be indefinitely 
deferred without either driving Ireland to despair, or 
exciting amongst the so-called English “Liberals” the 





kind of impatience and anger which the determinat} 

the English Conservatives to refuse, first, Catholic Benet 
cipation, and then the Reform Bill, inspired at the close of 
the first third of this century. Still it is the small part 

of Likeral Unionists who have brought about this sows 
attenuation and softening of the strain which made 
the Speaker’s position so difficult in 1887, and there. 
fore we are not surprised to find that it is not onl 

a Liberal Unionist Speaker who carried us through 
the crisis, but that it is to Liberal Unionists that we 
are all now disposed in the first instance to turn as the. 
most likely to fill adequately Mr. Peel’s vacant place. It 
is natural enough that when we observe that men whose 
sympathies were originally with the Liberals, but who 
were not able to follow the Liberal leader in his great 
change of front, have been the most successful mediators 
in a difficult crisis that is now passed, we should look 
to some of them as the natural successors of Mr. Peel in 
the functions which he has discharged so brilliantly. Still 

it may well happen that even for that difficult duty a 
Liberal Unionist may no longer be absolutely needed. 
But if it should prove to be so, it will only show how 
admirably that fourth party has discharged its difficult 
duties. Mr. Courtney’s name has been the first on every- 
body’s lips as the most suitable for our future Speaker, 
and though it cannot be said that he has all Mr. 
Peel’s advantages for the post,—neither all his reticence 
nor all his singularly dignified modesty, or perhaps we 
should say, his modest dignity,—we shall be surprised if 
any name so promising comes out of the discussion, 
though it may well be that a moderate Gladstonian may 
be preferred. Mr. Courtney and Sir Julian Goldsmid 
have filled the position of Chairman of Committees with 
extraordinary firmness and ability. It is true that some 
different qualities are required for the Speaker. His 
duties are less concerned with the detail of politics and 
more with the principle. He needs a larger measure of 
courtesy and needs less perhaps mere businesslike prompti- 
tude; and it may be true that Sir Julian Goldsmid is now 
and then rather more curt and raspy than he need be with 
the bores of the House, and that even Mr. Courtney 
shows more practical and businesslike insistence than 
commanding influence in the control which he exercises 
over the proceedings of the Committee. Still, there are 
very few Members of the House who have justified half 
so much confidence in the large impartiality of their 
judgments as Mr. Courtney, and we are astonished 
to find that the Irish Nationalists, who owe more to Mr. 
Courtney’s almost undue disposition to think for the 
minority, than to that of any other man in the House, are 
prepared to oppose his election. We suppose that, recog- 
nising as they probably do, his almost excessive impartiality 
in enforcing the rules of the House, they feel more bitterly 
his steady resistance to the proposal for a national Parlia- 
ment for Ireland than they would feel the same resistance 
from any less impartial mincG. On the whole, we do not 
doubt that Mr. Courtney would be the wisest choice that 
the House could make. We know more of him than we 
know of any other occupant of the Chair, and except for his 
perhaps somewhat too rugged vigour of manner, he is all 
that the House could wish. Of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
we know very little, except that he is generally liked and 
a man of much ability. Sir Matthew White Ridley is 
better known, and if a Conservative is to be chosen, he is 
the best choice that could be made. But we strongly feel 
that, under the conditions of the present election, a large- 
minded Liberal Unionist combines more of the qualifica- 
tions for the Speakership than the Member of any other 
party in the House, mainly because he has accustomed 
himself to feel keenly for the rights of minorities. 





THE NAVAL DEBATE. 


LL the chief newspapers seemed very much shocked 

at Mr. Arnold-Forster for moving the resolution he 
moved last Monday, but for our lives we cannot tell why. 
In our opinion, he did a very useful piece of work, and 
considerably advanced the cause of a soundly administered 
Navy. Possibly he tried to put too much into his resolu- 
tion, and forgot that the half is often better than the 
whole, but this is not a matter of very great moment. 
The important thing is that he raised a very useful dis- 
cussion on the problem of how to secure a more efficient 
Admiralty. To our minds the debate made it more than 
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ae at there ought to be at the Admiralt 
ever gee winrar head both of the Office and of 
tay ae pas should be directly responsible under the First 
Lord for the whole of our naval affairs; and secondly, 
on really exists, though for the urgent 

that no such pers a = 

ds of Parliamentary debate, the First Sea Lord can 
=. made to look somewhat like a permanent official 
head of the Admiralty. Practically, the objectors to Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s motion gave their case away, when they 
represented the First Sea Lord in the light they did. We 
will not, however, go into the merits of the squabble in the 
House. We prefer to look at the matter from the point 
of view of plain common-sense, and to inquire,—first, What 
would be the reasonable arrangement for administering the 
Admiralty under our present Parliamentary and Ministerial 
system? and next to ask, How far does the existing system 
correspond with reason and good sense? Itis admitted on 
all hands that the scheme of administration which works 
pest in practice in all the ordinary departments of State is to 
have a permanent official who is head of the department 
in all matters, and subject only to his Parliamentary cbief, 
who, of course, must say the final and supreme word, but 
who never says it without first taking the advice and hear- 
ing the views of the office,—i.e., of the permanent head of 
the department. In other words, each ordinary Cabinet 
Minister has, as it were, a reflection of himself in the 
great permanent official at the head of his office. The 
Cabinet Minister has the power in all matters of policy, 
put to the official belongs the attribute of permanency. 
Ministries come and go, but he survives. There can, how- 
ever, be no serious question of conflict between the per- 
manent Under-Secretary and his chief. The duties of the 
permanent Under-Secretary are well defined. While his 
chief chooses the policy and dictates the measures to be 
adopted, it is the business of the permanent official to see 
that the policy of his chief is given the best possible expres- 
sion, Again, it is his business to maintain the internal effici- 
ency of his office, to look after the staff, to train younger 
men, and generally to see that the office is in a thoroughly 
fit state to do its work, and if it is not, to represent the 
fact to his chief, and to suggest ways of arriving at 
efficiency. Many people imagine that the Admiralty is 
organised on this plan, and that there exists at Whitehall 
a head naval officer with a permanent tenure of office, 
who is the service reflection of the Cabinet Minister 
answerable for the Navy, and who, subject to his Parlia- 
mentary chief, is supreme and responsible in all naval 
matters. M. Lockroy, for example, believes in such a 
permanent naval official, for he threw him in the face of 
the French Chamber on Monday night. Unfortunately, 
no such person in reality exists at the Admiralty. The 
so-called Secretary to the Admiralty is only the head of 
a section. If the permanent heads of the departments 
of State were to meet, the Admiralty would not be repre- 
sented, because there would be no one who could say as 
could the Permanent Under-Secretary for India or the 
Colonies, or the head of the Local Government Ofice, 
or the Secretary to the Post-Office,—“ Subject to my 
Parliamentary chief, I control the Department.” Surely 
this is a very bad arrangement. Primd facie, it 
must be admitted that every great State organism 
wants a highly trained permanent official head who shall 
be responsible for its well-being and efficient working. 
But perhaps there is some special reason why this rule 
does not apply to the Admiralty? We cannot say that 
we have caved it. No doubt the analogy is not 
altogether exact between an Office like the Home Office, 
and one like the Admiralty. The latter’s work is 
so much more diffused and so much more complex. 
Still, in spite of this, no impartial and unprejudiced 
observer will look into the matter and fail to admit that 
the Admiralty needs a permanent and responsible head 
quite as much as, if not indeed a great deal more than, any 
other department of State. As far as we can see, the 
appointment of such an official head of the Navy would 
confer the greatest possible benefits upon the Sea Service. 
As we have noticed above, Mr. Robertson, who dealt with 
the matter in the House of Commons, seemed desirous of 
making out that we had got just such an official in the First 
Sea Lord. He entirely failed, however, to prove his 


point. The First Sea Lord is, no doubt, head of some of 
the most important departments at the Admiralty, but he 
18 10 no true sense the official alter ego of the First Lord,— 
the Cabinet Minister’s reflection. 


He is not the necessary 


and inevitable intermediary between the First Lord and 
all Admiralty work. Hes not the man on whom official 
responsibility can fairly be fastened for everything done at 
the Admiralty which is not done over the head of the 
office by the First Lord. The First Sea Lord is not 
the permanent head of the Navy, but only something 
which on an emergency can be made to look very like if 
you do not come too close and the light is well behind. 
But granted that you ought to have a permanent head 
of the Admiralty, and yet have not got him, the next 
question that arises is,—How are you going to get him? 
Our answer would be,—Do to the Board of Admiralty what 
you have already done to the Treasury Board : let the Board 
dwindle away into thin air—the Treasury Board is a 
phantom, an antiquarian curiosity—and let there come into 
existence an official answering to the Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury,—an official who will not change with 
the Ministry. It is hardly necessary to say that this per- 
manent head of the Navy should not be a civilian but a 
sailor, and the very best sailor obtainable. The post 
should be made the very best in the service, both as 
regards pay and honour. There would be no sort of harm 
in calling this official the First Sea Lord. Indeed, that 
would naturally be his name, for he would be evolved by 
letting the Board of Admiralty die and transferring all 
its official powers to him subject to the consent, control, 
and signature of the First Lord. The duties of the First 
Sea Lord would then consist in organising an efficient Navy, 
—subject, of course, to the control of the First Lord. It 
would be the business of the First Sea Lord to consider and 
then inform the First Lord what was the amount and kind of 
forcerequired to maintain the command of the sea, assuming, 
of course, that the First Lord intimated that his policy 
was to maintain the command of the sea. Next, and if the 
First Lord agreed to the standard of efficiency reported by 
the First Sea Lord to be essential, it would be the duty of” 
the First Sea Lord to see that the fleets required were 
produced, and the other preparations made. Lastly, it 
would be the duty of the First Sea Lord to prepare for 
war by working out schemes of attack and defence, and 
by training a body of officers in the necessary knowledge, 
—to provide, in Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s happy phrase, 
a brain for the Navy, and to keep that brain clear 
and in good working order. It is evident that all this 
might be done without in any sort of way interfering 
with the Cabinet system, or with the control of Parlia- 
ment. The Admiralty would only be organised on the 
model of the Treasury or the Post Office, and in those 
departments the power of Parliament is not submerged. 
We are aware, however, that merely to do this would not 
satisfy Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and 
the Navy League. They would probably not be content 
with our suggestion on several grounds, and at any rate 
they would want to go a step farther. They would 
demand that the reports made by the First Sea Lord as 
to the needs of the Navy, and as to what ought to 
be done to supply those needs, should be published,. 
in order that the public and the House of Commons 
might be able to judge if enough were being done for 
the Navy. The House of Commons and the country 
might very possibly say, ‘We agree with the Government 
in not adopting this scheme. It will cost too much. It is 
better to run the risk of having a Navy of inefficient 
power than to incur so vast an expenditure.’ That 
might be a mistake; but at any rate we should know 
exactly how we stood. Now we do not know whether we 
are pursuing the policy of running the risk, or not. We 
agree that this would be the ideal plan, and we also agree 
that it need not really interfere with the Cabinet system. 
We think, however, it would be wiser at present to try 
one thing at a time. Let us get the single, responsible 
permanent head of the Navy first,—the official alter ego of 
the Cabinet Minister. When he is established, we can 
fight the battle of having his reports made accessible to 
the public. Possibly a compromise might here be possible. 
In cases of controversy as to whether enough was being 
done for the Navy, why should not a secret Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons have the memoranda of 
the First Sea Lord put before them, and report to the 
House whether or not they showed that the Government 
were refusing the advice urged on them by the permanent 
official at the head of the Navy? For ourselves, we 
cannot see why the Report should not be simply pub- 





lished. In many cases the hands of the Government 
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might be strengthened. Suppose them attacked as they 
were on Monday for building no more battle-ships this 
year but only cruisers. If they answered by producing 
the Report of the Office, declaring that the thing most 
needed was more cruisers, there would be an end of the 
matter. In a great many instances the publication of the 
Report would be a help, not a hindrance, to the Govern- 
ment. These are, however, distant matters. The fact 
that remains is that Monday’s debate brought us a step 
nearer visible personal responsibility for the state of the 
Navy. That is no inconsiderable achievement. It is an 
achievement for which we have to thank the Navy League. 
That body has made an excellent beginning. It has only 
to keep pegging away, and the walls of the official Jericho 
will fall down before it. Only one more step is needed, 
and we shall have a First Sea Lord controlling the Navy 
as the Secretary to the Post-Office controls the Post-Office 
—subject only to the First Lord and the Cabinet. 





THE JAPANESE TERMS OF PEACE. 


bine Japanese keep secrets well. They have baffled 

the European newspaper correspondents; they have 
defied the Chinese, who must at least have tried to keep 
spies at Hiroshima; and they have managed to hide their 
plans even from the numerous Europeans on their own 
territory, who must be watching them with eager curiosity. 
So far as we know, each successive expedition has started 
without any warning reaching Pekin; the Japanese have 
given their own accounts of their own losses uncontra- 
dicted, though these accounts are at variance with proba- 
bility ; and no military or naval movement of theirs has 
been described in anticipation. It seems probable, indeed, 
from the latest telegrams, that a strong expedition has 
heen forwarded to Formosa in complete silence, and that 
within a few days we shall hear of a corps d’armée 
equipped with Japanese perfection of detail landing 
on the island. Above all, they have kept the secret of 
their ultimate ends, though three great Governments 
at least, and probably four, are eagerly desirous to 
understand them. Li Hung Chang, however, has started 
at last with adequate powers, the secret must be re- 
vealed to him, and if the terms are heavy, it can hardly 
be his interest to keep them to himself. Under these 
circumstances it seems worth while to reckon up the little 
that is known, and to speculate for a moment on the 
points which are so carefully reserved. It seems to be 
admitted, to begin with, that the Japanese Government 
will demand an indemnity, and it is probable that this 
will be a heavy one. The Japanese wish for a large sum 
down, say, fifty millions sterling, as “ indemnity,” and this 
they will obtain by pledging the Chinese Customs re- 
venue, which would, if Japan agreed to the arrangement, 
be held to be good security for that amount in London 
and Berlin. They will probably also demand a further sum, 
possibly of the same amount, as “ expenses,” to be paid by 
instalments and raised by a general tax upon the Empire. 
Their object in this second demand will not be so much 
the money as a right of squeezing Pekin whenever the 
statesmen there prove either refractory or too much 
devoted to military preparations. Then they will demand 
Free-trade throughout the Chinese Empire, probably for 
all Europe, but possibly for themselves alone; but in 
either case with special police protection for Japanese mer- 
chants. Besides the indemnity and the trading privileges, 
they will also demand Corea, which they will treat as a 
sort of India, to be reorganised, governed, and taxed by 
themselves, and gradually turned into a new recruiting- 
ground. They will, we doubt not, prefer to keep part of 
their army, as we do, on a sort of active service, and 
stations in Corea will afford them precisely the oppor- 
tunity. A corps d’armée always ready, and not paid for 
by Japan, will admirably suit their policy, which is to be 
the active Power of the Far East, always ready, and 
always to be reckoned with before any other Power 
can move. They will also ask for Formosa, of which 
they will make a profitable dependency and a grand 
naval station, with harbours sufficient, coal and iron in 
limitless quantities, and great supplies of wood. The 
island, now nearly independent, will be systematically 
and thoroughly conquered, and then flooded with Japanese, 
who have no objection to emigrate, so long as the new 
country is their own, and who in Japan itself are becoming 
a little too thick upon the ground. 





So far, Europe expects the Japanese terms, 
not something still behind ? e suspect there is, and 
that it is upon this point that Europe will be, at the 
first report, inclined to interfere. Apart from any pro- 
jects of ambition, and the Japanese are a vain and 
therefore an ambitious people, it is simply impossible to 
believe that they will make peace without obtaining some 
definite guarantee for the future. That would be to 
court a war of revenge, which, if China reorganised her- 
self or produced a great ruler, might be a terrible one, ag 
the Chinese Government will in future possess the power 
of dragging the whole Japanese Army across the sea to 
defend Corea,—that is, in fact, of striking a tremendous 
blow at Tokio without sending a ship to sea. An island 
Power which seizes bits of the mainland gives up its pro- 
tecting ditch. The Japanese, who do not trust their 
enemies and do believe in physical force, are sure to provide 
against this contingency, and we suspect the innermost 
secret of their demands will be found in the provision they 
will make against this danger. To avert it, and to carry out 
their project of guiding the counsels of China, they must 
have a secure grip of Pekin; and it is quite possible that 
the rumours about Manchuria may point to a plan for 
obtaining this grip. Port Arthur is a long way off, Wei- 
hai-wei for some reason is not acceptable and has been 
abandoned, and the Japanese wish to be nearer to their 
object, the Forbidden Palace in Pekin. With this end 
they demand a slice of Manchuria, the territory from a 
point north of Moukden down to the Great Wall, including 
the port at its termination, Shan-hai-kwan. Possessed of 
this port, with full command of the sea, and unassailable 
from the rear until Moukden has been reconquered, they 
would have their grasp permanently upon the very throat 
of the Chinese Administration, and could at any moment 
issue orders which must be obeyed under penalty of an 
occupation. The distance from the capital is only a 
hundred and fifty miles, and the sea is open, except for a 
few weeks in very cold years. From such a position 
the Japanese would be almost masters of the Empire, 
and could form a party in their own favour, or even 
ally themselves permanently with the Chinese as against 
the Manchu dynasty. It is much in favour of this 
view that the report about a slice of Manchuria has 
cropped up at intervals ever since the battle on the 
Yaloo, and that, except as a position, the Japanese can 
hardly want that slice. They will have land enough for 
the present in Corea and Formosa, they cannot absorb 
Chinese any more than any other people can; and 
they are not likely to raise much revenue in such a 
province. They want a Calais from which they may enter 
the Empire at will, and the great port, when organised, as 
they know how to organise, will afford them a magnificent 
one. This is, of course, only a speculation, but it fits the 
few known facts, would gratify to the full Japanese 
ambition, and would provide the guarantee for the future 
which the Japauese are certain to desire. 


But the Chinese, rather than yield to such a demand, 
may fight on? They may, and we wish they would; fora 
China subordinate to Japan even for twenty years—the 
probable term of the second indemnity—is to our minds 
a menace to all European influence in Asia; but they also 
may not. We suspect that the Chinese Court when it 
submitted to the dreadful humiliation of sending Li Hung 
Chang to beg peace at Tokio, had become aware that it 
could not defend Pekin, and had made up its mind to 
save the capital at any sacrifice, whether of money or 
prestige or present independence. It thinks it can re- 
cover itself whatever the disaster, and that all it requires 
is time to bring its vast forces into order. Its defeat has been 
a kind of revelation to it, and it is more than probable that 
it is downcast beyond all reason, perceives dangers to the 
dynasty which are imperceptible to Europeans, and will 
sign any terms to be rid for a few years of the burden of 
active war. If this is not the case, and Li Hung Chang 
returns to Tientsin without a peace, then the war goes on, 
and war has a thousand chances; but we suspect it is not 
from the Chinese side that the negotiations will be broken 
off. If they have not been misdescribed for a century, 
the heads of the Pekin Foreign Office had abandoned hope 
before they consented to treat on an equality with the 
Japanese. 

But it will be said Europe may interfere, being alarmed 
to perceive that for a term of years the whole power of 
the yellow race will be directed by a single Government 


but is there 
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: ith vanity and ambition. Europe may, 
already ge Hy she is united—thet is, if England, 
: bei and Russia agree to utter and support the same 
ET Semel must recede, or encounter risks to which 
thos she has already surmounted in her war with China 
t + nothing; but there is as Pe: no certainty on the 
ahiedh The French will not at all like a war with Japan 
xt. they are trying to seize Madagascar; opinion in 
En Jand will be greatly divided and perplexed, for there 
is Ching in the Japanese demand which is of itself out- 
side the usual practice of belligerents, and we are hardly 
completely ready for a naval warin the East. We haveno 
al repairing-station, and no place nearer than England 
from which to obtain heavy naval reinforcements. As to 
Russia, though her newspapers threaten Japan every day, 
she does not want a war in the Far East before her rail- 
way is ready, and, though she will be bitterly annoyed at 
the transfer of Corea to an effective Power, she can hardly 
care icularly whether that Power obtains a bit of 
Manchuria or not. If she had intended to defend China 
she would have intervened before this, and she will 
robably wait a better opportunity. It is said that the 
Fapanese, who understand pretty accurately where their 
difficulties lie, are offering terms to St. Petersburg, and 
the Czar, rather than engage in an uncertain enterprise 
at a most inopportune moment, may accept those terms, 
preferring @ slice of North-East Corea or of Manchuria to a 
declaration of war, which, if Tokio and Pekin joined forces 
against the Emperor, might prove most serious for his 
Asiatic Empire. We shall know, we suppose, in a few 
days now what the Japanese Government thinks it can 
obtain; but we doubt its foregoing any advantage under 
the impulse of indefinite fears, or regarding any advan- 
tages as comparable with a secure or apparently secure 
guarantee against a Chinese revanche. It must rule China 
insome way or face China for half a century, and we may 
be sure that its statesmen, who laid their plans twenty 
years ago, and who know what has happened to Germany 
since 1870, are ready with some large and plausible scheme 
to avoid the otherwise unavoidable perpetual strain. If 
they could rely on their Navy only, they might not mind, 
but they have, as we have already said, to protect Corea 
against invasion by land. 





MR. BALFOUR’S POLITICAL SCHOOLING. 


M® BALFOUR’S little speech on Wednesday after- 
noon in the discussion on Mr. Crilly’s “ Board of 
Guardians (Ireland) Bill,” was not at first sight an 
important one. But read carefully in its setting, with the 
indignant speech of Mr. Dunbar Barton, the capricious 
lights on the subject of labourers’ cottages thrown on the 
Bill by Mr. Ffrench, the interesting glimpses contributed by 
Colonel Saunderson into the fooling which so often takes 
place in the transaction of business in Ireland, and the 
business which is so often interposed in the intervals of 
the fooling, his graphic picture of the Tulla Board of 
Guardians listening to an admirable popular singer who 
“rendered his songs in capital style” amidst great applause, 
after which the audience indulged in a free fight and in 
beating the vice-chairman, and the Board elected a popular 
candidate for the post of medical officer to the Tulla Union 
Workhouse, though no one had proposed and no one had 
seconded him, taken in conjunction also with Colonel 
Saunderson’s irrelevant citation (rebuked by the Speaker) 
of a Nationalist newspaper’s description of Mr. John 
Morley as combining “the cruelty of a Caligula with 
the unbridled vice of a Heliogabalus,” and with the 

moral severity with which Mr. John Morley reproved him 

for citing a Dublin Conservative paper’s account of a 

Nationalist proceeding, and with the conclusion arrived at 

to read Mr. Crilly’s loosely compacted Bill a second time 

Without a division, though Mr. Morley repudiated a por- 
tion of it, and Mr. Balfour only professed some sympathy 
With its general drift ;—read, we say, in this setting, Mr. 
Balfour's speech gives us a wonderfully graphic picture of 
the kind of political schooling through which he passed in 
his Trish Secretaryship, and its total effect upon his mind. 

During those five years of his Irish administration Mr. 

Balfour, with his cool and patiently observant mind, 
learned not to fret at Irish escapades, and not to ignore 

the keen Irish self-interest with which they are inlaid, the 

wonderful knack of saying irrelevant things with a pur- 
pose, and doing relevant things without one, the “ larks” 





with which Irishmen intersperse their business, and the 
shrewdness with which they often time their “larks.” He 
learned during that administration that if you show a 
steady desire to help forward reasonable reforms in Ire- 
land, you need not fear the unpopularity (more imaginary 
than real) which you will incur by steadily repressing 
the disorderliness of the so-called patriots. He learned 
that if you only acknowledge the good intention in a bad 
measure, you will do more to carry a good one, than if you 
are too prim and conventional in exposing all its ill- 
assorted caprices. He learned that we have got to live 
politically with [reland, and that the best way to do so is 
to overlook a good many incoherences of manner, and to 
avail ourselves skilfully of every glimpse of rational and 
sound purpose, so as to gain a step in advance. He learned 
that the co-operation of Ireland with England can only be 
secured by the co-operation of England with Ireland, and 
that the worst way to secure that is to be always lecturing 
the Irish on their incoherence of purpose as one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s excellent mothers or governesses lectures her 
pupils. He learned that you may very easily get Ireland 
into the way of pulling in double harness with England, 
if only England will not be too self-willed and too deter- 
mined to pick holes in all the wayward eccentricities 
of Irish life. He found that there is a great deal of 
shrewdness in Irish eccentricity, as well as a great 
deal of eccentricity in her shrewdness, a great deal of 
patriotism in Irish folly as well a great deal of folly 
in her patriotism. And he was not so much im- 
pressed by the histrionic bathos of Irish rhetoricians 
as to ignore the vein of sagacity behind it, at which 
with a little patience and a little disposition to humour 
Irish fancies, it was easy to get. It is quite true that 
Ireland would soon come to grief without the English 
restraining hand, but it is also true that with that hand 
we may get quite as much out of Ireland as Ireland gets 
out of us, on condition only that we are not too pompous 
and Pharisaic in rebuking what is inconsistent with our 
own rather Philistine and pompous ways. In a word, Mr. 
Balfour learned in Ireland not only to “suffer fools 
gladly,” but to win over the Irish people to suffer pedants, 
if not exactly gladly, at least cheerfully and without too 
much impatience and disgust. He learned that if we 
would only make full allowance for Irish freaks, the Irish 
might be taught to make full allowance for English 
matter-of-factness. And yet, even while Mr. Balfour’s 
large tolerance grew, he never remitted his determination to 
teach Irishmen that even if we do not insist on abolishing 
wakes and whisky, we must insist on punishing tyrannical 
lawlessness, and on holding even the shillelagh in check. 


This, or something like this, was, we suppose, the lesson 
which induced Mr. Balfour not to divide the House against 
Mr. Crilly’s ill-conceived Bill. Its blots were manifest even 
to Mr. Morley. He had no intention at all of letting its 
last section pass. It was a mere question whether there was 
enough in the Bill to approve, for a nominal second reading ; 
and Mr. Balfour thought there was. He thought that the 
principle of assimilating as far as pogsible the type of 
local government in Ireland to that in Great Britain, is a 
good principle, though he is determined not to concede 
that where the habits and customs of any locality show 
the obvious need of special guarantees against abuse, 
these guarantees are to be sacrificed to an abstract right 
of equal treatment in all the different parts of the 
same country. You might as well claim for an in- 
valid the right to get wet through because a strong man 
may get wet through, as claim for a locality where 
freaks like those of the Tulla Board of Guardians con- 
tinually take place, the right to throw off the check 
of a Government Department, solely because other 
localities, far too sober and even dull to play such freaks, 
are not in need of any such check on their proceedings. 
The co-operation of England and Ireland can only be 
secured by concessions on both sides. The mere fact that 
England and Scotland have gained special privileges is a 
good reason for extending them, as far as may be safe, to 
Ireland, but is not a good reason for extending them 
without precautions against abuse, when we know perfectly 
well that the Irish are far too lively and too fond of 
explosive proceedings to be left entirely free to act reck- 
lessly, even where the more plodding genius of Great 
Britain may be safely left free without any danger of 
political escapades. Mr. Balfour’s principle is a very 
sound one. ‘Don’t deny the Irish any kind of liberty 
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you grant to the English and Scotch, without the most 
ample reason. They are far sharper than the English 
and Scotch, and very often they will use their liberty 
to excellent effect. But very often they will not. They 
may occasionally use it not only to their own injury, 
but to the injury of innocent persons amongst those 
who ought to be protected against their singular 
caprice. Therefore, always keep some restraining power 
in the hands of a Department that is at home in 
the dangers of the situation.’ That was the principle at 
the root of Mr. Balfour’s Local Government Bill, and we 
believe that it is a thoroughly sound principle. Even Mr. 
Morley’s avowal that it would not do to give Boards of 
Guardians power to build labourers’ cottages without 
retaining some right of appeal against the abuse of that 
power, seems to imply that Mr. Morley is not far from 
Mr. Balfour in his view of Irish local government. We 
only wish that Irish politicians would learn as much from 
their experiences of England as Mr. Balfour has learned 
by his experiences of Ireland. If they had learned as 
much, they would not press for a sort of emancipation 
from the restraints of united action which they perfectly 
well know that England cannot, and will not, grant. 
They have,—and use,—the liberty to call our statesmen 


Caligula and Heliogabalus at pleasure; but that is a 


very different thing from liberty to take themselves off 
where we are not going to follow them, and cannot permit 
them to drag us with them. 





AN OFFICIAL TRUSTEE. 


+ Pye HALSBURY would do the community a con- 
siderable service if he would limit the scope of his 
Bill for the appointment of an official Trustee. At pre- 
sent, it is too wide. His idea is to appoint a State official 
who may be made trustee by any testator, and who being 
so made shal] be compelled to receive and manage any 
property entrusted to him, except perhaps a going busi- 
ness. He will be paid a small percentage out of the 
income, he will carry out the provisions of the will, and 
the State will guarantee his honesty, and within certain 
reservations the solvency of the trust. The “Settikys,” 
or beneficiaries, as Mr. Payn describes them in one 
of his stories, will all be safe, freed from bother, and 
happy in their wealth, which amounts in the aggregate 
to a thousand millions. That is extremely nice, and 
we only wish the project could be realised; but it 
is a little too much of a counsel of perfection. In the 
first place, the whole body of solicitors throughout the 
sountry will resist the Bill to the death, and they cannot, 
when fairly roused, be defeated except by a surge of 
public opinion which does not exist and cannot be excited. 
The mass of the voters care nothing about the Bill, which 
affects no interest of theirs, and unless the mass of the 
voters are in earnest, the Members of the House of Com- 
mons will not fight the agents to whose management in 
great measure they owe their seats. It is hard enough 
to pass a Transfer Bill in the teeth of the profession, and 
no Transfer Bill would deprive solicitors of business like 
the Bill which Lord Halsbury expounded on Tuesday 
before a Committee of the House of Commons. A third 
of them would have no business left, while the most 
profitable business of the remainder would, if the Bill 
succeeded, suddenly disappear. In the second place, the 
solicitors have something to say for themselves besides 
the necessity that they themselves should live. They make 
the system of trusts, in itself excessively “ Spanish ” and 
inconvenient, work, so that people with inherited property 
manage to get along. They arrange compromises, they 
understand local circumstances, they know who may or 
may not be trusted, and, to speak with a certain brutality, 
they arrange the non-felonious breaches of trust, without 
which, as Lord Justice Lindley testified to the Com- 
mittee, the system could not be worked at all. A Depart- 
ment could not do this business. It would be always 
wanting “ evidence,”—that is, proof of the facts which 
the solicitor has learned in intercourse with his clients, 
and,as Lord Justice Lindley put it to the Committee, “all 
evidence costs money.” The official scheme would be too 
costly, even if the officials could manage it at all, and that 
is by no means clear. They certainly could not manage 
going businesses, and it is by no means certain that they 
could manage properties except upon the largest scale. 
If a testator owns half Bloomsbury, or a property 





like Wandsworth or Kennington, a Department of course 
can manage it probably as well as any firm; but if a 
man leaves a row of rotten shops, the “Settikys” will find 
that their tenants are chosen by chance, that they all 
flit whenever they please, and that as a matter of fact the 
rent actually collected in sovereigns is an extremely low 
percentage upon the capital value. This igs in part 
admitted by the friends of the scheme, and the suggest 
as a compromise that an ordinary trustee might joined 
to the official trustee, and take all “trouble ”—that is, all 
management—off his hands. Well, we will not say that 
in England friendship has any limits; but certainly the 
friend who will manage his friend’s property, say, for the 
benefit of daughters, while tied to a Department which will 
regard him as a present nuisance and a potential swindler. 
and which will listen to nothing and believe nothing exce t 
its own rules, will be a friend indeed. Certainly the Bill, 
if so worked, will not make the responsibilities of trustees 
any lighter, or their worries any less, and that we under- 
stand to be one of its main objects. Finally, to begin on 
such a scale is to incur a financial risk which will stagger 
even the British Treasury. Nobody can guess how big 
the Official Trustee’s Office, with its affiliated offices in 
the counties, will have to be, any more than any one can 
say what will be the total amount of the fund to be 
guaranteed. It will reach hundreds of millions, we may 
be sure, and though English Civil Servants are usually 
trustworthy, a system of audit will be required, which 
will be most elaborate, which cannot be cheap, and which 
will certainly tax the ‘“ Settikys” heavily, besides driving 
them crazy with delays. 

No, no, Lord Halsbury, with all respect for your energy 
and grasp, let us try the experiment on a smaller and 
more manageable scale. The real object to be sought, at 
first at all events, is to enable persons with moderate for- 
tunes to obtain during a certain period, say a generation 
of twenty-one years, absolute security. Why not create 
a State Trustee who shall take charge of money and money 
only, invest it in trustee securities, or securities named 
by the testator, and distribute it under the provisions 
of the will without further ado? That would be a real 
comfort to the middle class, and even to the rich, 
and would involve a minimum of expense to the De- 
partment or to the beneficiaries’ estates. A father, for 
instance, with £50,000 and three daughters, two of 
whom are silly and the third ignorant of business, wishes 
to secure their future, so that they shall never want. At 
present he must trust personal friends who may be 
rogues, or who may die and be succeeded by rogues, or— 
a much more frequent case—who will take no trouble, but 
leave everything to a solicitor. Under the scheme pro- 
posed, however, he leaves everything to the official trustee 
to pay the income for life to the three women, and after 
their death to distribute the capital as they may direct. 
The trustee will take his } per cent., but he cannot cheat, 
he has no motive for delay ; and he will pay regularly, as 
the Bank of England does, and in precisely the same way, 
and on the same evidence of identity. Under that arrange- 
ment the testator can die happy; his daughters being 
secure, while his friends are not burdened with a task 
which, in a great number of cases, he has no sort 
of right to impose. The expense to the Trustee's 
Office would be as little as possible, and could be ascer- 
tained within a margin with some precision, for it must 
correspond, more or less, with the expense incurred by 
the Bank of England in distributing its huge masses of 
State dividends. Such a scheme so limited would very 
soon give us a fund of experience, would involve no 
alarming risk, and would, we imagine, not be strenuously 
resisted by the great body of solicitors. They want to 
manage things in which their skill and their time is of 
value, not to be intermediary bankers’ clerks. They 
would let the money go if left the land, and the houses, 
and the going businesses, which they can manage when 
they are honest a great deal better than any clerks 
in any official department. Lord Halsbury, we fancy, 
doubts their honesty, but we imagine they are, con- 
sidering their temptations, as honest as any other pro- 
fession. 

Some years ago we contended in this journal very strongly 
for an official trustee of the kind which Lord Halsbury 
is now suggesting, who should receive and manage any 
property whatever, and, in fact, supersede the whole of 
the present machinery of trustees. Experience and re- 
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i ever, have convinced us that we went too far, 
jo og sa a project was impracticable, and that if it 
succeeded it would involve an injudicious aggrandisement 
poth of the powers and the duties of the State. A 
department managing @ thousand millions of property 
scattered all over Great Britain, and including the most 
various concerns, would have much more patronage and 
influence than was good for it, or than is consistent with 
our scheme of government through representation. Its 
control might easily fall into doubtful hands, and it 
would be a mark both for Socialists and for embar- 
rassed Chancellors of the Exchequer. Such power is 
much better divided, even if there is a risk of occasional 
defalcations, and if the legal expenses of management 
are a little heavy. The burden on trustees is no doubt 
severe; but no man nota beneficiary need accept a trustee- 
ship unless he likes, or feels himself qualified ; and we are 
by no means sure that in relieving citizens of all such 
neighbourly obligations, we are helping to bind society 
together. We may find the community reduced some day 
to the State, and a lot of individuals quite incapable of 
combination, which is the Socialist ideal, and not that of 
those who prefer inequality, small combinations, and links 
of society not created entirely by law. We should be alittle 
slow now to trust so much to a department, even to remove 
a generally felt grievance; and we are not absolutely con- 
vinced that the present system of trustees is one. Certainly 
it never comes up in the House of Commons, which, as at 
present organised, is not indifferent to the cries of pro- 
perty-holders. No doubt shocking cases of defalcation do 
occasionally occur, as well as cases of oppression on 
trustees; but the latter could be lightened by remedial 
legislation, and the former do not occur more frequently 
in the case of trustees than of any other agents or 
assistants. Men are ruined by their partners much more 
frequently than beneficiaries are by their trustees, and 
such frauds are far more difficult to provide against. 
If we understand the witnesses, most of the frauds 
of trustees occur when there is only one of them, 
and it becomes, as society advances, less and less 
necessary to trust only one. Half the educated women 
in the country are becoming competent to be joint 
trustees, and they are, as a rule, most unwilling to cheat 
or to take part in cheating. At all events let us try an 
experiment first, one on a good big scale, but yet manage- 
able, and see how that works, before we begin attracting 
a vast mass of all kinds of property into a State depart- 
ment, the controlling officer of which may very well be a 
political fanatic without a shilling. The Bill should be 
pared, and then it will pass and be exceedingly useful, at 
least to that class of the well-to-do who are not really 
rich, and for whom nothing is ever done. 





THE “KANITZ PLAN” IN GERMANY. 


singe struggle of European artisans for more security 
and comfort, which we now dignify with the title of 
the “Social Question,” is hardly more interesting, and 
certainly not more important, than the struggle of the 
European and American agriculturists for the means of 
existence. Landlords, farmers, or peasants, they all, with 
local exceptions, declare that they are getting beaten; 
that they cannot make the land support them at present 
prices; and that they only get on for a time either by 
slowly eating up capital, or by submitting to wages insuf- 
ficient to maintain a civilised life. They all protest that 
this cannot last; and they all declare that sooner than 
it should last, the community as a whole must con- 
tribute to their support. They are as essential to 
the people, they say, as soldiers to the State; and 
if they can only be maintained out of taxes, out of 
taxes they must be maintained. In America their 
demand takes the form of national loans to the freeholders 
at excessively low rates; in England the request, though 
opelessly made, is for taxes on imported grain; in 
France where these taxes are granted, the demand is for 
an increase; and in Germany the request really put for- 
ward is for the prohibition of imports. It is not, however, 
put in this absolute form. Formal prohibition would be 
inconsistent with many treaties, and especially the treaties 
with Russia and Austria-Hungary, and it would moreover 
be resisted by the whole of the urban population, whose 
resentment is dangerous even though they are not 
possessed of a majority. The “Agrarians” therefore 











have bethought themselves of another plan which, wild as 
it may seem to Englishmen, strikes all Germans of rural 
districts as practicable, and as in accord with German 
ways, and which therefore greatly perplexes and annoys, 
the German Governments. This is the now celebrated 
“Kanitz Plan.” Count Kanitz, its inventor, who has 
the full confidence of all agriculturists, proposes that the 
private importation of cereals should be prohibited; that. 
the State should be the sole importer; and that it should 
sell its stores at a price to be fixed from time to time by 
the Executive, but never below the rate at which private- 
cultivation in reasonable hands can go on and prosper. 
The State does so much in Germany, that this proposal 
does not excite the ridicule it would produce in England ; 
while it has, in many eyes, two advantages over ordinary 
Protection. It would enable the State, in periods of acute 
distress, to reduce the price of corn, as it were, by fiat, and 
it would divert much of the ordinary profit of the imported 
corn trade to the relief of general taxation, which is now, 
owing to the military expenditure, severe throughout 
Germany. The plan is, therefore, most seriously regarded, 
and one great object of the Committee of Agriculture just 
summoned by the Emperor, and selected from the general 
“State Council,” is to consider and, if possible, dispose 
of it. 

The proposal, although acceptable in so far as it would 
increase revenue and enlarge the range of State authority, 
is said positively to frighten the Emperor. He is essen- 
tially a Free-trader, believing that the social danger can 
be averted only by an increase in the general wealth to 
result from more trade, by a rise in wages, and by the 
enjoyment among the masses of the people of cheap food ; 
but, apart from this general conclusion, he dreads the posi- 
tion in which the proposal would place the heads of the 
Executive. ‘Am I,” he is reported to have said, “ to be the 
grand regrater of corn?” From the moment that he could 
fix prices by decree, as he could whenever he became sole 
importer, the whole agricultural community would look to 
him as the arbiter of their condition, the ruler who 
could, as it were, create both profit and loss; while the 
whole of the consuming community would look to him in 
all times of depression as the cause of the dearness of 
bread, the authority who could, were he only humane 
enough, give them all plenty to eat. He would be as 
responsible in the general imagination as bakers are held 
to be in Turkey, where, whenever prices go up too much, 
bakers’ ears are nailed to their doorposts, just as a hint 
that the majority have not enough to eat. In practice the 
Emperor's difficulties would be endless, for he would be 
compelled to keep great reserves, and those reserves 
must be sold periodically, without reference to effect on 
prices, to prevent their rotting. They would, in fact, 
always be found on the market just before a bumper 
crop. Such a position may have been possible when 
Pharaoh ruled the petty population of Egypt, where 
supply was in any case limited to the crop of the Valley, 
but it would speedily ruin the very bases of any modern 
monarchy. The whole population would learn to hate 
their ruler, the cities because he made bread dear, the 
peasants because he suffered it to be sold toocheap. He 
would be criticised every day by the economists, would be 
abused every day in every inn parlour, and would finally 
concentrate on himself and his authority the whole of 
that economic hatred which in our day produces Socialism 
and Anarchism, and is on the whole more bitter and 
unreasonable than the old theological hatreds. Pro- 
tection would not be half so dangerous to authority, for 
Protection always seems at any rate to be the work of 
Parliament, and Parliament, if it blunders, can be dis- 
missed, and in a way punished by the people without any 
upset of society or even of the permanent administration. 


The “ Kanitz Plan,” we may be sure, will be defeated 
even if it should for a moment catch the ear of the 
Prussian Parliament, and we have a great curiosity to see 
what the Committee on Agriculture will suggest as an 
alternative. It is not intended, we imagine, that it should 
disperse, like our own Committee on the Unemployed, with 
a confession that it has nothing practical to suggest. No 
King of Prussia can be indifferent to a cry from the 
peasantry who fill his Army, and the Emperor will be 
most reluctant to witness the gradual ruin of the Junker 
class, which is now in the last extremity, and furious to 
the point of positive disloyalty and menace. The Agrarian 
leaders are always protesting their devotion to the Throne, 
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but for all that, the inner meaning of their speeches is 
always that they are a forsaken class, and that they must 
for the future vote for their own interests without con- 
sidering the interests of either the Monarchy or the State. 
It is their attitude, and their attitude alone, which makes of 
Bimetallism a burning question in Germany, for they have 
caught the idea that the cheapness which ruins them is 
due to the scarcity of currency, and the appreciation of 
gold. The whole commercial class is against them, but 
they have shown that they can, if they please, carry in 
Parliament a resolution in favour of Bimetallism. They 
are, in fact, ready to do anything, and join any party, 
rather than bear the poverty to which they see them- 
selves condemned, and the Emperor, himself a great 
landed proprietor, would gladly sanction any reasonable 
proposal from which they would agree that they ex- 
pected relief. The difficulty is to devise one, after the 
best brains in England, France, Germany, and America, 
have so conspicuously failed. Ordinary Protection cannot 
be carried further in the teeth of the treaties, the Kanitz 
proposal involves dangers almost too great to discuss, and 
Bimetallism might prove an illusion, and must prove a 
frightful immediate shock to credit. We suppose, as the 
Junker class is heavily mortgaged, having gravely com- 
mitted itself in the effort to set up manufactures, some relief 
might be provided by State loans at moderate interest, 
but the Prussian Treasury is not the British, and its 
managers would hesitate to carry that method very far. 
The Emperor would not care to be the supreme usurer 
within his own dominions,—the man who must give his 
fiat, when things went wrong, for selling up families by 
the hundred. All doors, in fact, seem shut; and if any 
one of the able men who on Tuesday held their first meet- 
ing can devise a plan for opening a passage, he will be 
thanked by Governments other than his own, and by com- 
munities much more extensive than the rural population 
of Prussia. In England men have almost given up the 
effort to think out a solution of the problem, and in 
England we had at least one resource to fall back on,—a 
large reduction of rent. In France, Germany, and 
America that resource meets only a corner of the problem, 
the little freeholders who pay no rent complaining most 
loudly of all. 





THE COMMITTEE ON THE UNEMPLOYED. 


 igge Interim Report of the Committee on the Unem- 

ployed is a very much more satisfactory document 
than it seemed likely to be when the Committee was 
appointed. Perhaps we may say that it is a more satis- 
factory document than it might have been had the London 
County Council Elections been of a different complexion. 
Even as itis, the Interim Report was adopted by a narrow 
majority; while one important nde tle was only 
defeated by the casting vote of the chairman. We may 
assume, therefore, that the Radical and the Labour votes 
were cast on the side of doing something, though here 
there was great difference of opinion as to what this some- 
thing should be. The amendment which was so nearly 
successful is an excellent example of the art of giving 
stones for bread. That there is considerable want of 
employment over and above that produced by the 
recent severe weather, and that this want of employ- 
ment creates very acute suffering, are admitted facts. 
Yet ten Members of the Committee proposed to 
relieve this suffering not by food, not by fuel, not by 
clothing, but by a change in the law relating to the 
franchise. The Committee were asked to say, and one 
half of them were willing to say, that under the present 
law men do not get relief because they will not ask for it, 
and that they will not ask for it because the receipt of it 
deprives them of the right of voting in Parliamentary and 
local elections. That here and there a man has been de- 
terred from seeking relief because he takes a keen interest 
in politics, and does not choose to be shut out from taking 
an active personal part in them, is possible. But that this 
feeling is operative to any appreciable extent we wholly dis- 
believe. If more were willing to starve rather than incur 
electoral disability, we should hear a good deal less than 
we do of the difficulty of bringing voters to the poll. 
Although, however, the proposed remedy would have been 
uncalled for, it would not for that reason have been harm- 
less. The result of giving the franchise to men in receipt 
of parish relief might not have been immediately visible 








as regards the Parliamentary franchise. Elections do not 
come often enough, and they are not sufficiently deter. 
mined by single issues, to give a pauper vote anything like 
a determining influence. But it is different in the cage of 
the municipal franchise. If a local authority is giving 
outdoor relief on a large scale, or has set up relief works 
on exceptionally easy conditions, the adoption of Mr. 
Logan’s proposal by Parliament might have placed the 
decision whether these modes of relief should be continued 
in the hands of the men actually benefiting by them. It 
is not safe to give any man the power of saying whether 
the community shall or shall not go on relieving him in 
ways which he finds specially agreeable. 

Nor was the amendment of Mr. Bousfield at all less 
startling. He proposed to violate one of the strictest 
canons of Poor-law administration by mixing up charity 
and State relief. He would have empowered any local 
authority to declare itself unable adequately to deal with 
the distress in its district, and thereupon to open sub- 
scriptions and invite voluntary contributions to an 
emergency fund. To this fund, so soon as it had reached 
£100, the local authority would have been authorised to 
contributea like sum out of the rates, not, however, exceeding 
on the whole a rate of a halfpenny in the pound, and might 
then have applied to the Local Government Board for a 
like amount out of money to be provided by Parliament, 
It will be seen that this extraordinary recommendation 
sweeps away the whole groundwork of the existing Poor. 
law. That law knows of no inability on the part of 
local authorities to deal with exceptional distress. It im- 
poses upon those authorities the absolute obligation of 
supporting every man, woman, and child in its district 
who, but for that support, would die of destitution. The 
recognition of this obligation is the peculiar characteristic 
of the English Poor-law. No other country possesses 
anything of the kind; consequently no other country has 
enjoyed anything like the same immunity from social 
revolutions. The right to live—whether individuals are 
charitable or hard-hearted, whether the district is rich or 
poor, whether the local authority thinks well or ill of the 
system which confers the right—is the statutory heritage 
of the English poor, and of this statutory heritage Mr. 
Bousfield calmly proposes to deprive them. What is to 
happen, supposing the local authority, after it has cleared 
its conscience by declaring itself powerless in the presence 
of exceptional distress, and ready to receive subscriptions 
to an emergency fund, finds that no money comes in? 
You cannot make men charitable by Act of Parliament— 
even Mr. Bousfield does not propose that subscriptions to 
the emergency fund shall be compulsory—and with the 
tradition of the Poor-law as the ultimate resource in all 
cases of destitution, it might not be easy to induce 
well-to-do people to curtail or abandon their ordinary 
charities and give all the money they can spare to the 
Guardians. There might be differences of opinion as to 
the amount of the distress, as to the extent to which it 
had been caused by mistaken or wrong-headed action on 
the part of the men asking for relief, as to the wisdom of 
the methods by which it might be intended to relieve it. 
Considerations of this kind have sometimes a very damp- 
ing effect on individual benevolence; yet the success of 
Mr. Bousfield’s scheme seems absolutely to depend upon 
the charity of every district in which exceptional distress 
exists, enjoying complete immunity from them. To us it 
seems far more likely that the prospect of an emergency 
fund being opened every winter would only harden and 
irritate the classes from which charitable contributions 
come. 

From both these and from several other equally wild 
schemes, the Committee has been saved by the good sense 
of the majority, and in one case by the casting-vote of Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman. It needs some courage in these 
days to say plainly that, bad as a particular state of 
things may be, there is no way immediately open to us of 
making it better. This, however, is what the Interim 
Report amounts to; and it could not, if it mcant to be of 
any service as a contribution to a very important and 
difficult subject, have amounted to anything short of 
this. It was quite right that the Committee should 
express no opinion for or against the several proposals 
submitted to it. It was enough that when once 
the condition had been laid down, and wisely laid 
down, that no recommendation must be included in 
the Interim Report except such as Parliament might 
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ably expected to accept, or at least to take 
fate serious 7 consideration, “without further inquiry 
into the facts upon which it is founded or the principle 
which it embodies,” every one of these proposals 
fell to the ground. The outcome of the inquiry up to this 
time is only to show more clearly the vastness and com- 
plexity of the subject, and the need that exists for further 
investigation before any specific recommendations can be 
offered for dealing with it. 

Every suggestion that has yet been offered seems to 
assume that want of employment, like the effects of an 
earthquake or a volcanic eruption, is due to causes with 
which the action of men has nothing to do. If we relieve 
the sufferers by some natural catastropbe, we do not make 
the recurrence of similar catastrophes at all more probable. 
Butin the case of want of employment, the truth is the direct 
reverse of this. According as the distress is treated wisely 
or unwisely to-day, it will recur in a greater or less degree 
to-morrow. ‘The origin of want of employment is the 
slackness of particular trades, or of all trades, and their 
consequent inability to provide work for as many workers 
as they were able to provide for when trade was brisk. 
The only adequate remedy for this state of things is a 
revival of trade; but unfortunately, no one has yet been 
able to suggest any machinery for bringing this about 
which is not either very slow in operation or of very 
doubtful efficacy. If the world could be made honest by 
Act of Parliament, there would soon be no lack of employ- 
ment. All the unused capital which is now filling the 
banks, and raising the price of every sound security, 
would at once find its way into industrial operations, 
and enlist the services of every able-bodied work- 
man. Nor do we say that Parliament might not 
usefully do something in this direction. A stricter com- 
pany law might in the long-run have a very real effect 
on the present industrial stagnation. But how long 
would this process take in working out? How long 
would it be before distrust gave way to security, 
and capitalists, small and great, invested their money 
freely in concerns whose honesty they had ceased to 
suspect? A very long time, we fear; and meanwhile, 
if we listened to the advisers who stand ready on all sides 
with suggestions that are to provide for every unemployed 
workman, we should have created a new generation to 
take the place of the one for which we had legislated at 
starting. The most indispensable condition of relief—if 
relief is not to be purely mischievous—is that every man 
who is out of work should have his eyes open to every 
chance that presents itself of getting into work. How do 
the majority of the schemes recommended to us satisfy 
this condition? By encouraging, if they do not openly 
adopt, the notion that it is the business of the community 
to find, and if it cannot find then to make, work for all 
who are in want of it. Where, then, is the inducement 
to a man employed by the community to rush off at 
the first suspicion of a revival in trade to find work 
under a private employer? No doubt, after a time, 
public opinion might insist on the relief works being 
closed, and the men employed sent about their business. 
But by that time private trade would probably have 
found the labour it required in other ways, the men would 
come back empty-handed, and relief works would once 
more have to be started under the pressure of fresh dis- 
tress. For the moment, at all events, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman has saved us from this. 








DUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

GOOD deal of bewilderment and almost of conster- 
nation has been aroused in those who have studied 

some of the recent cases of French hysteria by the apparent 
change of character which takes place between different 
nervous conditions of the same individual, — cases, for 
example, in which a change of the paralysis from one side of 
the brain to the other, appears to effect a change from a sober, 
patient, and industrious woman, to a violent, disreputable, and 
‘azy person imprisoned in the same body. We very much 
doubt whether this is the true reading of any of these cases. 
For there can be no doubt that the change from the activity of 
certain powers and certain desires to that of a quite new set of 
Powers and desires might effect a very great apparent change 
in the character without effecting a real change in it ; and there 
is every reason to believe that this is what the change from 








the activity of one side of the brain to the other, when they 
are not used in co-ordination, really effects. It is more or 
less like the change which the loss of interests and active 
occupations in old age often effects, or like the change which 
growth from infancy to maturity in children whose hearts 
have never been really touched by their parents and teachers, 
often effects, though the true character may have undergone 
very little real change at all. In the quarterly journal of the 
Neurological Society, called Brain, just issued, there is a 
curious and interesting paper by Mr. Lewis C. Bruce, late 
Assistant Medical Officer to the Derby Borough Lunatic 
Asylum, on a case he had carefully studied while at that insti- 
tution. The peculiarity of the case was this—that it appeared 
to show that while some general deterioration of the brain 
was going on, it was going on at a different rate in the two 
lobes of the brain; that sometimes the right side of the brain 
alone acted, in which case the patient talked almost only 
Welsh, and had hardly any interest in life at all, showing no 
sort of eagerness either for money or tobacco, or anything but 
his food alone, and that he was almost entirely left-handed and 
idiotic; while when that side of the brain became inert, and 
the other took its place, he spoke chiefly English, was eager 
for money and tobacco, and even thievish in his desire to 
possess himself of these objects, and right-handed in his 
physical habits; and that for a certain interval between the two 
conditions he had a short period in which he mingled Welsh 
and English words, used both hands, and showed an interme- 
diate sort of disposition, being more alive than in his left- 
handed condition, when he spoke Welsh almost exclusively, 
and, we imagine, less alive than in his right-handed condition, 
when he spoke chiefly English. The suggestion of the paper is, 
we gather, that in the more deteriorated or Welsh stage, he had 
lost all command of the acquisitions of the most active part 
of his life, and retained only a trace of those which were most 
automatic and deeply imbedded in his habits, being very 
nearly an idiot; while in his English stage, though restless 
and maniacal, he had still some eager desires left, was far 
more excitable, far keener to enjoy the few pleasures which 
were then still open to him, and kept some feeble command 
over the powers which, at the brightest period of his life, he 
had possessed. Specimens of his writing are given in both 
stages; and while his Welsh writing is almost wholly illegible, 
and appears to go from right to left, like the reversed image of 
writing as seen in a mirror, the English writing is more legible, 
goes from left to right, and is in every way more normal. In 
his Welsh state he was so inert that he sat crouched together, 
and could hardly be induced to make any effort at all. In his 
English stage, when he used his right hand and the left side 
of his brain was at work, though thievish, he was good- 
humonured, and keen to get money or tobacco by any means 
in his power. In short, it seemed as if the little trace of 
mind he had left, almost all belonged to the time when the 
left side of his brain was at work, and hardly any of it to the 
Welsh or right lobe of the brain. The disease had begun 
apparently in the lobe which is less closely connected with 
mental associations, and had proceeded farthest there. It 
had attacked, but not proceeded so far in, the lobe which is 
most closely connected with the effort to think and speak, and 
write, and wish. What may be called the more animal brain was 
going first, and the more intellectual brain was slowly following. 
For very short intervals, there was a period when both sides 
of the brain still seemed to work together; but there seems 
to have been no evidence that in that very temporary stage, he 
was more intelligent than in his English stage only. But these 
intervals were so brief, so merely transition stages, that there 
was hardly any fair opportunity of testing their character. 
Mr. Bruce seems to think, though he does not give us his 
grounds for thinking, that even in health, Hugh Parry,—that 
was his name,—had used the two sides of his brain inde- 
pendently, and not in co-ordination, not as the eyes are used 
in binocular vision. Even if both were used together, they 
would, he thinks, be used simultaneously, but not so as to 
help each other in a common effort. And when disease set in 
they began to be used alternately with very brief intervals 
of simultaneous activity. 


The interest of this case is that it appears to suggest that 
the two sides of the brain are like the two eyes and two ears, 
modes of communication with the external world of the same 
kind, but often of very different degrees of power. Hugh Parry 
had far keener senses when he used the left side of his brain 
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than he had when he used the right. He then distinguished 
sweet from bitter, pleasant smells from unpleasant, and one 
colour from another, while when he used the right side of his 
brain only he could not distinguish colours at all, though he 
could feel the difference between hard and soft, and the dif- 
ference between hot and cold. In fact, he had access to the 
secondary qualities as they are called with the left side of 
his brain as well as to the primary, and chiefly to the 
primary with his right; but the right, though it was 
much more diseased than the left, had evidently taught 
him the same kind of things as the other, and had 
been used, for instance, in learning to speak and write 
Welsh, though it had lost more by deterioration. He was 
more crippled on the right side of his brain than on the 
left; but though organs of unequal force, they were organs 
of the same kind. It would not be true to say that he either 
thought or remembered or even felt with one side only, and 
not with the other side; he used the two sides of his brain, 
like a man with two eyes of unequal visual power which he 
cannot bring to the same focus. He got a very different 
amount of experience from the two sides of his brain, but not 
experience of a totally different kind, except so far as disease 
had made greater progress in one lobe than in the other. 


What the case appears to us to show is that the two 
sides of the brain may be, or may become, two very 
different instruments for connecting us with the external 
world, and for giving information, and providing us with 
objects of desire in that world; and that one of the 
two lobes of the brain provides us a good deal more of 
access to the external world of thoughts and things and 
external objects of desire than the other. Indeed, they 
xesemble two instruments of very different power, which, 
when they are in harmony, are stronger and more powerful 
than cither taken alone; but if they happen to act separately, 
are of very different calibre and efficiency. Now it seems to 
us that, in this case at least, and probably in most of the 
other cases, the difference between the action of the two lobes 
of the brain in cases of mental disease is this, that the 
more powerful instrument, the left lobe, opens a much wider 
field of experience to the action of the character and will 
than the right lobe, and therefore opens the mind to a larger 
field of desires, being an instrument of much greater power 
for gratifying those desires, and presenting therefore a much 
more considerable field both of temptation and of motive 
for resisting temptation, than the other. Whenever, there- 
fore, they do not act together, the true motives and 
character of the man is much better determined by what he is 
and does when the left lobe of the brain is in order, than by 
what he is and does when only the right lobe isin order. In 
the present case neither was in order, but the more powerful 
instrument was not quite so much crippled as the less power- 
ful, and consequently, so far as you could judge of the man’s 
character at all, the English stage was more of an index 
to his habitual tone of mind, than the Welsh stage 
which hardly opened to him any field of action at all, 
just asa man with one eye nearly blind and the other only 
rather dim, would see much iess when he used the blind eye 
only, than he would when he used the other which was only 
a little dim. But it would be a mistake to infer that the 
man’s character was totally different in the one case from 
what it was in the other. It would be true that the will and 
character had fuller play when it had the use of the least 
crippled organ, than it had when it used the most crippled 
organ, but it would not be true to infer that the personality 
behind the brain was different in kind. And in other cases 
we suspect it might be shown that though there might be 
much more steadiness and sobriety of action, and much more 
reasonableness and good humour when the more powerful 
organ was in use, than there was in the converse case, there 
would be pretty much the same kind of moral judgment in both 
cases. There is a Jekyll and a Hyde in many men, and it is 
quite possible that the Hyde might be kept in better order and 
more completely controlled with the aid of the more effective 
side of the brain than it would be without that aid. But for 
the most part the difference would be that the same man 
sought the same things with his true nature, but had less 
control over himself in the one case than he had in the other. 
We do not believe in two different men inhabiting the same 
body, but rather in one and the same man being subjected to 
a different class of temptations, and commanding a different 








class of powers in the one case and in the other. Hugh 
Parry is even a poorer creature when he has only the right 
lobe of the brain at work than he is when he has the left; he 
has more animal desires and more intelligence as to the best 
mode of satisfying them, so that he might seem to be a worse 
man, with the left side of his brain at work than he is with 
the right. But in all probability it is the difference only 
between the larger and the smaller field of temptation and 
opportunity which gives this appearance. In other cases 
the more powerful side of the brain would on the other hand 
often strengthen the better class of habits rather than the worse, 
by securing attention to the conventional conditions which 
impose a certain decency, sobriety, and respect for public 
opinion, a field of motive far beyond poor Hugh Parry’s 
reach in either state of his diseased brain. But we do 
not believe that any of these cases fully examined would 
prove that the patient had a really double character, but 
only much more defective means of communicating with the 
world in one state than in the other, and therefore a different 
set of desires, memories, and powers. So it is often with the 
very young and very old. You see, both in childhood and 
in old age, what the true bias of the will is, better perhaps 
than in youth and the full activity of worldly cares. In the 
storms of youth and middle life the complexities of motive 
are so great that you can with difficulty determine what is 
due to the true character of the man and what only to the 
accident of ovnortunity and the balance of conflicting in- 
clinations. 





THE SUPERSTITION ABOUT BOASTING. 
HE present writer believes in a superstition which his 
reason peremptorily rejects, but which, instilled into 
him as it was in the nursery, he is unable completely to 
discard. Accident inducing him to inquire, he was surprised 
to find that of all his acquaintance, most of them cultivated 
and rather sceptical persons, at least one half were bound in 
the same withes as himself, and habitually acted or spoke 
under the influence of a theory which they acknowledged to 
be ridiculous. The superstition is, in brief, that the powers 
which govern the world have a special dislike or spite against 
the sin of boastfulness, and punish it with a certainty and 
rapidity not perceptible in the case of any other sin. If aman, 
for example, boasts that he has escaped a prevalent danger 
—has, for example, never been laid up with the influenza—he 
usually goes home to be subject to a fierce attack of the 
complaint. If he says he has never been the victim of a 
carriage accident, his cab will next day break down with him ; 
and if he remarks that, stupid as he is, he has never made a 
bad investment, some Government or company, or firm in 
which he trusted implicitly, is certain to go smash within the 
month. It is dangerous even to say, “I will to-morrow do so 
and so,” that being an assertion of arrogant independence of 
the destinies, and wiser to say, “I intend to do so and s0,” 
which asserts nothing beyond the decision for the moment 
of the mind. A man is, in fact, bound to avoid boastfulness 
even in little things, under penalties which, whether small or 
great, are always exacted with a speed and a certainty 
which, if they really existed, would indicate that a particular 
attitude of mind was for some reason or other either specially 
condemned by Providence, or was at variance or, so to speaks 
at war with the regular progress of events. 


The belief is of course in itself a mere absurdity. Boast- 
fulness is a foible, sometimes a ludicrous, sometimes a dis- 
agreeable one; but unless it involves lying, it is hardly to be 
classed among the sins. It is usually rather a sign that the 
power of self-control in the boaster is a little feeble, or that 
his mind, when his own acts are concerned, lacks something 
of the sense of proportion. His quality or his action or his 
luck seems to him excessive because it is his, and he 
dilates on it as something which deserves general admira- 
tion. That is a defect in taste, sometimes a grave 
one, but it is not necessarily a sin, and indeed is 
consistent, as we all know by experience, like any other 
form of unconscious vanity, with a good many virtues, 
and even, though the case is more rare, with unusual mental 
power. Napoleon could never refrain from saying that he was 
not as other men. Very few poets have been entirely without 
the foible, it is frequently found in successful Generals, and 
is so common in great men of business, as actually to colour 
the usual portraits of them given in works of realistic fiction. 
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It is absurd to suppose that Providence specially punishes a 
mere exhibition of vanity, or that it can be, as, for example, 
foolhardiness may be, so out of accord with the general scheme 
of things, as to invite disaster. As to the other form of 
boasting, the use of an absolute future tense, it has no moral 
meaning whatever, being, in nine cases out of ten, a pure 
result of habit, for which the speaker is irresponsible; 
and in the tenth case, a blameless method of stating 
a fixed intention, which cannot, of course, be carried out 
in defiance of Providence or the destinies, but which will be 
carried out so far as the speaker’s volition is concerned. 
To say “I will dine with you to-morrow” cannot mean, unless 
the speaker is a blaspheming idiot, “I will dine even if God 
forbids,” and, short of that, it must be only the statement of 
an intention the faturity of which can have nothing to do 
with its moral quality. To assume the contrary, as some 
ancient Greeks and some modern Evangelicals used to do, is 
to accuse God of hostility, and in avoiding the future tense 
we succumb to a superstition exactly as low as that of the 
Neapolitan who, if he hears a sentence he considers unlucky, 
crosses himself or sticks out his fingers in unconscious repro- 
duction of the horned crown of Isis. The practice of making 
“D,V.,” a mere charm to avert ill-luck, is one of which a 
decent Christian, who admits that the ultimate Power must be 
both merciful and loving, should in logic be utterly ashamed. 


There is no possible defence for the superstition, but 
nevertheless it dominates an enormous number of minds, and 
it is worth while to inquire for a moment what its actual 
origin is. We believe it, so far as it is not a survival of the 
faraway time when men were permanently afraid of the 
supernatural, and passed their lives in a vain effort to pro- 
pitiate hostile powers, to be a result of a peculiar kind of 
experience. We all remember the cases in which “ pride” was 
followed by “a fall,” or a resolve was defeated by some 
unexpected event, and forget the far more numerous cases 
in which the boasting proved innocuous and the resolve was 
carried out quietly to the expectedend. We remember therefore, 
aswe think, that the boast was usually followed bya catastrophe, 
or the resolve proved abortive, and therefore assume that 
this is the providentially arranged or natural course of 
things. This impression is deepened by the fact that the 
incidents which produce it and which are so exclusively 
remembered, are naturally pretty frequent. All doctors, for 
instance, know that just before death the patient often ex- 
periences what is called a “rally,” nature making apparently 
her last stand against the symptom which we call death; and 
it is quite likely that the feeling which induces men to 
boast of health is of the same kind,—an effort of nature to 
protect us against the coming sickness which the body 
has recognised though the mind has not. The phenomenon 
occurs every day in the cases of consumptive patients, who 
brighten up and grow hopeful just when the disease is about 
to strike its hardest blows, and it is quite possible that it is 
more frequent than has yet been recognised, that the 
approach of fever, for example, is signalled by an unusual 
consciousness of health. “I have never felt so well in my 
life,” says the patient, who twenty-four hours after is lying 
prostrate, and whose friends quote his statement as illus- 
trating once more the ancient and depressing belief. The 
boast had nothing to do with the illness, but it preceded 
it, and men, attracted by the violent contrast, almost 
instinctively link the two together as im some way and 
to some extent cause and effect. Next time those who 
heard it, if they feel that rush of health in their veins, 
will avoid boasting of it; and the relation of the two will 
escape attention. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
boasting is of itself a sign of weakness, either temporary or 
permanent, and that consequently failure follows boasting 
more frequently than it follows silence. The perfect driver 
says he is perfect just when he is most careless, and the 
resulting spill is remembered when the thousand and one 
escapes, due to the same driver’s skill and hardihood, are clean 
forgotten. This is specially the case in business, the business 
man never boasting of an enterprise without risk or of an 
investment in Consols, but only of the transaction which 
illustrates his insight or his pluck, and which therefore 
may fail, and when it does fail recalls to the onlooker’s 
mind the boast which at the moment perhaps created 
in him some slight grudge. Experience, in fact, seems 

to most of us to be on the side of the superstition, 








experience being the result of memory, and we remembering 
only the occurrences which seem to justify the superstitious 
idea. It is just the same with the fancy which makes us dis- 
like saying, “I will do so and so.” We say it of necessity a 
thousand times a day, and no ill-consequences follow; but 
once in a thousand times the resolve is baffled or the promise 
made futile, and then we recall with annoyance that we had 
made a little too sure. Next time that surety is mitigated 
either, as was the wont of the Greeks, by the use of an 
optative, or as was the wont of Evangelicals in the Forties, 
by the insertion of the “ D.V.” which, so used, differs but little 
from an incantation. The fear which prompts the precaution 
is, in fact, groundless; but the majority do not think so, and 
no cultivation of reasoning power ever enables us to get com- 
pletely rid of illusions acquired in childhood when they are 
supported, as this one is, by apparent and recarrent, though 
imaginary, experience. 





THE SAND-HILLS BY THE SEA. 

HE difference between the sea-sands which we love and 
play with, and the desert-sands which are terrible and 
feared, lies in the presence or absence of the friendly sea. 
For however they were first made, the sands of the desert owe 
their increase, like their motion, to the work of the wind, 
which is always cutting fresh particles from the matrix of 
sandstone rock, and driving their unnumbered atoms to swell 
the dust of the desert. But by the sea four agents are always 
working to cut down the solid sandstone cliff and increase the 
mass of shifting grains. The wind rasps the face of the cliff, 
and grinds its surface lower at every gale. The waves of the 
sea cut away its feet and knees and undermine the bottom. 
The rain washes off what the wind has loosened; and lastly, 
the frost works at the back of the cliff like a crowbar, and 
sends flake after flake of the surface sliding to the sea. Those 
universal levellers, the sea-waves, then apply this sand, in a 
process analogous to the “equalisation of rates,” to shores 
which have no cliffs at all, if so be that the waves can find 
them near and handy, and there, with the aid of the wind, 
make the “sand-hills” according to their joint power, and 
leave the rain to cover them first with sea-plants and then 
with the beautiful and peculiar growths which make sand-hill 

gardens one of the wonders of the world. 

At the close of the great frost, by the long line of sand- 
cliffs which run from Branksome Chine to the spit of broken, 
heath-covered sand-hills which divide Poole Harbour from 
the sea, the recent work of all these natural activities, as 
well as the beauty of the sand-hill garden, were seen in that 
repose which follows a long period of frost and storm. 
Though the sun was shining bright and warm upon the long 
yellow cliff, the yellow beach, and flashing from the broken 
surface of the sea, the balance of Nature had hardly been 
restored. The gulls had deserted the waves for the gardens 
and streets of Bournemouth, while there on the narrow sand- 
strip below the cliffs, their hoofs splashing the salt water, 
were lines of race-horses, frozen out from the Newmarket 
downs, and galloping, as they had for weeks, on the only 
unfrozen portion of England, the sun-warmed, sea-saturated 
margin of the southern shore. The long procession of 
galloping horses, passing between the level lines of sea and 
sand, looked like a portion of some classic frieze. Did 
Achilles, we wonder, ever give his stud a change from the 
waters of Scamander by sending them for a gallop along the 
sandy shore of Troy? 

The sea was as calm as it is possible for the Channel waters 
to be. Tiny waves, no higher than the horses’ fetlocks, 
corved and broke in little petulant curls, with just so much 
insistance as made the racers lower their heads to sniff the 
salt splashes. There was neither wind nor rain nor running 
water to touch the cliff, for the land-springs were still frozen. 
Yet the work of the frost upon the scarp was seen in evidence 
from moment to moment. Here, there, high and low, land- 
slips large and small were incessantly detaching fragments 
of cliff. In one place a few inches, in another a foot, in 
others yards of loosened grit, were slipping and falling in 
dust down to the shore. Everywhere there was a soft sound 
like the falling of flour from the shoots below the grindstone 
of a mill. On the cliff-top lay the record of another form of 
this insensible destruction,—the work of the early storms, 
preserved in places by the snow, so that its dimensions might 
have been measured. The great gale from the south-east, 
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whose effects upon the sea-fowl were described in the Spectator 


of January 19th, had cut the sand from the cliff, and driven 
it up, over the crest, on to the snow. There it had lain, 
frozen in, until the enow melted, and let the sand, crusted, 
moistened, and compact, down upon the paths, the leaves, 
and the fallen pine-trunks, where it lay for the moment, 
measurable in bulk and in the general depth of its 
layers, an indication of the work done by wind in a given 
period in wearing away the surface of the cliff. The film was 
so thin that it barely equalled the depth of the paper on 
which we write, and the calculation seems to mock inquiry, 
though the sand must win at last :— 
“Te maris et terre numeroque carentis arene, 

Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 

Pulveris ex gui p.ope litus parva Matinum 

Munera.” 
Sea, storm, and frost have worn away the western end of the 
cliffs, and there uncovered lay the backbone and ribs of a 
shattered ship, waiting, like Archytas’ bones, for the sand to 
cover them. Standing by the skeleton of this unburied, 
vertebrate thing, with its broken ribs still fast to its back- 
bone, along which rolled the little sportive waves, lay 
the fresh corpse of another and a larger ship, the victim 
of the January storm. Its paint was fresh and green, 
the white deck-houses and hatches shone in the winter sun, 
the gilded letters of its name were still fresh upon the 
stern, and its living crew a line of cormorants sitting 
on the bulwark-rail, The record of the ancient wreck 
is lost. That of its successor is fresh, and touched with 
more than the common pathos of the story of shipwreck. 
She was a three-masted ship, on her voyage from Cuba 
to Northern Germany, her crew, it was said, still brown 
with the sun of Huvannah, when she was caught by the 
Arctic gale. Failing to gain the shelter of the Solent, she 
drifted into the Bournemouth bay, and made for the narrow 
entrance of the old pirate port of Poole. English seamen 
knew that the attempt was hopeless, and the telegraph sent 
the Swanage lifeboat to the rescue, from far beyond the cliffs 
of St. Alban’s Head. In the “race” which runs round “Old 
Harry Rock ” the lifeboat was swamped, and its brave cox- 
swain drowned. The crew of the Poole lifeboat then forced 
their way down, and took off the men, who they knew would 
have frczen to death if left through the night with the sea 
beating over them. Both crews suffered much in the work 
pi rescue. The man who was drowned in this work of pure 
philanthropy was not forgotten. Sixteen hundred pounds 
were subscribed for his family by the people of Bournemouth, 
Swanage, and the neighbourhood. 

The long narrow spit which runs from the old wreck to 
the narrow mouth of Poole harbour is a beautiful example 
of sand-hills, made and making. Thither the sea has 
carried what it has stoln from the cliffs, and piled it on 
the land. The newest and loosest of the sand-hills are those 
nearest to the east, and it is clear that there the sea 
must have often broken over into the wide lagoon within. 
The sand still shifts with the wind, though the bennet- 
grass is rapidly growing in the hollows, and giving shape and 
consistency to the mass. This grass is the strangest pro- 
duct of the shore. It grows in outward curving crowns, like 
dried rushes, of the colour of an olive. How it roots in the 
sand, or gets moisture to keep it fresh, isa mystery. In the 
hollows it is thick and almost luxuriant. On the hills it 
grows in scattered tufts, often covered with drifted sand, 
which never seems to injure or choke it. In places the sea- 
sand lay driven in piles like snow, fresh smoothed by the 
sea-breeze of the night before. These fresh heaps were 
marked all over with the tracks of mice and rats, though 
what they find to eat on this sandy shore is hard to guess. 
Farther on, towards the harbour mouth, are the more ancient 
sand-hills, tall broken piles and ridges rising to forty or fifty 
feet high, with valleys and hollows, all covered with deep 
heather, yellow grass, and here and there with twisted pines. 
Even in winter the colour is deep and rich,—brown and 
purple, with patches of bright-green dry moss. On one side 
of this promontory lie the many lagoons of Poole Harbour, 
lake within lake, cut out from the land, and from the 
deep depression behind the isle of Purbeck, called the 
“Trough of Poole,” with a scalloped outline like that of a 
straggling bunch of grapes. The lagoons stretch far back 
beyond the projecting headlands, studded with islands, bare, 
. Or pine-covered, and lost to the sight beyond the masts of the 











Poole shipping, miles up the harbour, and westwards winding 
to the grey keep of Corfe Castle. Outside lie the blue waters 
of the Channel, and the opposing crags of Freshwater and 
St. Alban’s Head, the first with three outposts, the Needle 
rocks, the latter with one avant-guarde, the chalk pillar of 
“Old Harry.” Poole Harbour was scarcely clear of ice, 
During the frost it had been closed like the Baltic, and all 
the picturesque sailing craft which still trade with the old 
port had lain icebound for weeks. Now they were making 
for the sea, and brigs, sloops, and schooners with half-sail set 
were dropping down with the tide and rounding the sand 
spit in procession for the open sea. 


The process by which what were heaps of shifting sand 
became firm mounds, covered with heather bushes, tall grass, 
and moss, is difficult to realise. The bennet grass forms the 
first step. In the hollows another, finer grass then seems to 
grow, and the sand becomes smooth and firm. Between the 
patches of this grass a green dry moss next appears, with a 
tough stem inside its soft fronds. This moss appears to 
grow from spores, where the slightest damp remains on the 
sand. It was springing up in tiny velvet knobs where the 
melting snow had just sunk into the sand. Its roots are not 
deep, but form a matting just below the surface of the sand, 
which catches every drop of moisture and prevents it sinking, 
Round each bunch of heather were the round seed shells, or 
dead blossoms, lying lightly piled on the hard sand, like seed- 
pearls shaken level in a tray. By the inner shore, next the 
estuary, the sand was even covered with fine turf on which 
sheep might have fed. On the “Dover,” at Bembridge, in 
the Isle of Wight, the whole of what was a shifting sand-hill, 
is now such turf, in parts wholly made of the netted leaves of 
sea-pink, The giant sea-convolvulus also grows among the 
sand-hills, with the sea-pink, sea-poppy, and sea-holly. But 
in few places are the sand-hills so beautiful as those which 
shut in the eastern bight of Poole Harbour. There you 
see them both made and making, and if visited in August, 
when the sea is blue and the sand-hills purple with heather, 
they take the palm of beauty among the bulwarks of the 
shore, 





VARIETIES IN SMILES. 

T would seem at first sight as if a smile were a smile, one 
and indivisible, and there was no more to say about it; 

but, as in the case of the few notes of a scale or the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet, the varieties that can be produced out 
of a limited agency are astonishing. A score of them occur 
to the mind directly we begin to think of the subject, the 
same facial muscles being able to express a great number of 
mental states and emotions, perhaps not with the same 
accuracy as spoken words, yet with adequate distin: aess. 
Even in the smile which tries to express a meaning which is 
the opposite to that in the mind of the smiler, it is generally 
pretty clear what the real meaning is; and we are as sharp as 
detectives in reading the hypocritical smile, the one of which 
Shakespeare speaks when he says, “ Aman may smile and smile 
and bea villain.” A friend of the writer, we may remark in 
passing, even went beyond Shakespeare in maintaining the 
connection between villainy and smiling, laying it down as 
proposition that villains always have sweet smiles. The present 
writer has not known villains enough, out of novels, to be able 
to decide this question. According to its proper natare, it is as 
much the character of a smile to be a pleasant thing as it is 
of sunshine to beautify all that it touches, and it is only when 
some low temper of mind infuses its own nature into it, and 
gives it, as it were, an ugly twist, as in a sneer or malicious 
leer, that it can ever become unpleasing. It is a beautiful 
and beautifying thing, whether it fall on a handsome ora 
plain face. There is some ground for the theory that it is 
even more admirable in the latter than in the former case, 
since plain features may act as a foil to enhance the more 
spiritual beauty. As truth lies at the root of all excellence, & 
smile must be genuine to have any merit at all, and that is: 
why a conventional one is so unattractive. When in com- 
pany, some persons extend their lips in a horizontal line every 
time they speak, with no more of the genuine smile than if 
the movement were made by mechanism. The action of their 
lips is exactly like that of those cardboard figures with loose 
limbs, made to amuse children, which, as you pull a string, 
promptly shoot out their arms and legs. The lips smile by 
machinery; the more truth-telling eyes remain grave. When 
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the conventional smile is frequent, it is wearisome; if con- 
tinuous, it well-nigh bores you to extinction. There are 
miles which, though more or less continuous, are pleasing, 
pat then they are the natural ones. We have seen faces 
ghich, from some fortunate mixture of ingredients in the 
character, resulting in a sense of happiness, seem set in 
smiles, and remind us of the saying of the old chronicler 
about St. Columba, “his face made all who saw him glad.” 
This kind wearies you no more than the dancing sunshine 
among the trees on a crisp May morning. When seen ona 
girl’s face, combined with a twinkle in the eye and a dimple 
in the cheek, it would conquer a misogynist. 

Not captivating, yet winning in its way, is the shy smile. 
it is often used as a kind of overture of courtesy in address- 
ing strangers. It is like a bow or a curtsey, and implies as 
much meaning as the famous nod of Lord Burleigh. It says 
as plainly as words could do,—‘ You, being unknown to me, 
are not to be approached without some outward token of 
respect; not abruptly addressed as a crew of sailors might 
poard a foreign ship. I hope my addressing you will not be 
unwelcome, and I should like to be pleasing in your eyes.’ 
Still more modest is the deprecating smile. It is only when 
qwe descend lower along the same line and arrive at the 
cringing smile that it becomes objectionable. 

There is another kind that we hesitate how to characterise. 
We cannot condemn it because it is seen so often on the 
faces of the unquestionably good, but it just tickles our sense 
of humour, and is in danger of degenerating into one of a 
disagreeable species,—the sanctimonious. The one in question 
is the religious smile. It may be seen on the lips, and, being 
genuine of its kind, in the eyes of persons of all shades of 
religious thought, high and low, but chiefly of the latter. 
Enter an evangelical meeting, and you will see it in per- 
fection. Analyse it and you will find its ingredients consist 
mainly of kindliness and a desire to help others to attain to 
iis own beatitude, mixed occasionally with a comfortable 
sense of satisfaction in being on the safe side in this 
chequered scheme of the universe, and a possible spice of 
self-complacency to flavour it. It is accompanied generally 
with a slight restraint and constraint on the muscles of the 
mouth lest it should expand into a broad smile; for is not 
the world outside full of trouble and wickedness? Such are 
the sentiments that lie half-hidden in the pious smile. 


In strong contrast with the last there is the humorous 
gnd mischievous smile, which, when met by a responsive 
sense of humour, is one of the most delightful and con- 
tagious of all that we could consider. That this outward 
sign of a merry heart does good like a medicine is no mere 
metaphor, for there is something so invigorating, so whole- 
some in it, that it clears away gloomy and morbid thoughts, 
as the dawn of day is said to banish ghosts. The clear eyes 
of children often glisten with it, and it speaks well for heart 
and mind when the same gleam shines in the eyes of the old. 
It may retain its early innocence through life, even when 
it passes through the risky stages of satire and sarcasm, 
as long as these moods are lawfully called forth. Or 
it may, unfortunately, assume an acrid flavour in these 
later stages, of sharpness and bitterness, till it reaches the 
low level of a malicious sneer. There is a worse sting in that 
degenerate species of smile than in the sternest frown, than 
which it is both harder to bear and harder to forgive. For 
the oft-quoted proverb about the corruption of the best 
applies here. Let us turn toa pleasanter species. There is 
a smile that expresses so unmistakably an honest and true 
heart, and a large and benevolent one, that when once we 
have seen it, even on the face of a perfect stranger, it is as 
good as a volume of testimonials, We require no other 
guarantee, and should be ready to place our worldly goods, 
our life, and our honour in charge of the unknown smiler. 
We see it on the faces of men and women, but perhaps most 
frequently on those of men. Asa balance, women may lay 
larger claim to the more delicate smile of tenderness,—the 
smile that kindles and softens their eyes as they look down 
on the faces of little children. From the pitying to the con- 
descending kind there is but a short stage; but it brings us 
toa less attractive sort,—that which expresses a conscious 
sense of superiority and a desire to patronise inferior persons. 
Inferior persons do not appreciate it. The vapid smile or 
Simper, tiresome as it is, may be recommended to mercy, for 
there is sometimes a certain pathos in it. It often implies a 





self-distrust and a desire to please which disarm criticism, 
But the habit of it is a mistaken and tiresome one, to be 
repressed and not encouraged. 

For pathos, true and deep, there is none like that of what 
we will call the patient smile, more touching in its appeal 
than floods of tears; for it speaks to those who read it aright 
of sorrow or pain, borne with long-suffering patience, with 
unselfish heroism. We will not belittle it with mere verbal 
description. Those who have known it will appreciate all 
that it implies. Still more inadequate must we feel words to 
be, when we think of the last kind of which we will speak. 
Such words as “unearthly” and “heavenly” have been 
applied to it so often that they have become hackneyed; yet 
they testify to the truth, for it is scarcely too much to say 
that this smile comes to our minds as a refutation of the 
materialist, a pledge and promise of the fulfilment of our 
highest hopes, and a visible witness of the unseen and the 
spiritual. As we catch a glimpse of it, lighting up the face 
in some happy moment, it becomes impossible to believe that 
it is a mere natural product of our humanity, as we now know 
it. It must have come from without, from some higher 
source, and flashed through this earthly vessel of the body. 
It is seen only at rare moments in life; it is seen on the lips 
of the dying ; it still seems to rest on the cold features when 
Death has set his seal on them, with that indescribable look 
of glad expectancy, of serene and joyous surprise, which 
Rossetti has so beautifully indicated in his picture of the 
dead Beatrice. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. MORLEY’S PROPOSAL. 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “SpPecraTor.”] 
Srz,—Although in your admirable article in the Spectator of 
March 9th, on the Irish Land Bill, you state that you should 
despair of making the details of Mr. Morley’s proposals clear 
to your readers, permit me to say that you have dealt with the 
knottiest clause of the measure so lucidly, that he would 
indeed be amongst the stupid readers of the Spectator who 
fails to understand it. I refer to the question of im- 
provements,—i.e., such improvements as develop the latent 
capacities of the soil. I concur with you that on all prin- 
ciples of Equity, where A takes from B a lease of B’s holding 
at a fixed rent, say, for ninety-nine years, B thereupon 
parts with his interest in every atom of the holding; 
and if A, by reclamation, drainage, manuring, or any other 
process, extracts three blades of grass from land, which 
yielded none before, the whole three blades are unques- 
tionably the rightful property of A. Allow me to put 
the case thus. All classes of leases are now within the 
scope of the Irish Land Act. A holds one hundred acres 
at a rent of £50 under a lease from B for two thousand 
years; when A took the lease seventy years ago, fifty acres 
only of the land were arable, the remainder being heathery 
moorland waste, not worth threepence per acre. Nothing 
was then said as to the latent qualities of the waste, or of 
the undeveloped increment that might be extracted from it. 
A reclaimed that moiety of the holding, and made it equal 
in value to the other half. To do so, cost him £10 per acre 
(£500), of which the landlord did not contribute one shilling. 
A applies to the Court to have the fair rent of the holding 
fixed under the redemption of Rent Act of 1891. His case 
is heard, the facts proved, and the lands inspected, and the 
Commissioners find that owing to A’s expenditure, land which 
was originally worth threepence is now valued at 20s. per 
acre annually, and taking the fifty acres of old arable to 
be now worth £50, and the fifty acres reclaimed to be 
value for £50 more, they come to the conclusion that the 
gross annual value of the farm as it stands is £100. From 
that sum they proceed to make deductions, and if they only 
awarded to A 5 per cent. on his capitalised expenditure (£500), 
namely, £25, and deducted that sum from the £100, they must 
make the fair rent £75, or £25 per annum over the sum at 
which the landlord parted with his entire interest in the 
holding for a term of two thousand years. Talk of the effect 
of remedial statutes; but it occurs to me that the last state 
of that tenant would be much worse than the first! 

On what intelligible or logical principle can the landlord 
claim any portion of that increment which has been extracted 
by the tenant out of a thing that is his for two thousand 
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years? Of course it may be said you are interfering with 
contract, and you are now revising a rent which had been 
agreed upon, and the landlord has a right to the value of his 
land. True; but since 1881 the law, in the interests of society 
and the improvement of agriculture, has recognised such an 
interference, and it has so protected the interests of landlords 
that they are to secure the fair rent of their estates accord- 
ing to existing economic conditions; but the considerations 
involved in that problem are not, and cannot be, effected by 
the value of the improvements effected by the capital, skill, 
and labour of the tenant upon the holding out of which that 
rent is toissue. As well might the converse of such a pro- 
position be contended for. Suppose a tenant expends £10 
per acre in reclamation of land, which, when reclaimed, proves 
to be a bad investment, and is not worth 5s. an acre. Could the 
landlord, in fairness, be asked to recoup him the other 5s. 
upon his unprofitable speculation, and that in respect of land 
in which the landlord had ceased to have any interest in 
the rent? 

I hope you will excuse such a lengthy communication. You 
will perceive from my card that I am fairly qualified to ex- 
press an opinion upon this subject. And allow me to add 
that with a proviso to the Improvement Clause of the Bill, 
such as you suggest—namely, limiting the Improvement 
Works to be allowed for, to a period of fifty years—landlords 
will be protected from the bogus claims involved in questions 
of premier value, and the tenants of Ireland would have 
secured to them all they are fairly equitably entitled to.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ScRUTATOR. 





THE WELSH CATHEDRALS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPecTaTOR.”’] 
S1r,—A circumstance has come to my knowledge in respect 
to Llandaff Cathedral, which seems to have a distinct and 
important bearing upon the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, as 
far as regards the way in which the cathedrals are proposed 
to be dealt with. A little more than forty years ago, Llandaff 
Cathedral was practically a ruin, so much so that service 
could not be held in it, except in one corner, barricaded from 
the weather. Of course, if it had so continued, the building 
would by this time have become useless. The Churchmen of 
the neighbourhood have, however, at a cost of nearly £40,000, 
restored the structure to a perfectly sound condition, so that 
it seems likely to last for an indefinite period. Yet the Dis- 
establishment Bill proposes to take away this cathedral from 
the Church, only with the right reserved to Church people of 
continuing to hold their services therein. Let me put what 
seems to me a perfectly analogous case. About the time when 
Llandaff Cathedral was restored by the Churchmen of Wales, 
the friends of the late Mr. Spurgeon built for him the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. But for the liberality of the Churchmen 
of Wales, Llandaff Cathedral would now bea useless ruin. But 
for the liberality of the Baptists of London, the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle would not be in existence. So that the origin of 
Llandaff Cathedral in its present shape, and the origin of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, are practically on the same footing. 
I do not suppose that the Metropolitan Tabernacle cost 
anything like £40,000; but, apart from that, would it, as a 
matter of principle, be entertained for a moment, if, for any 
purpose whatever, it were proposed to take away the Taber- 
nacle from its present trustees, only leaving the Baptists the 
right of holding their services in the building P To deal then, 
as in the case of Llandaff Cathedral, with money gifts, all 
presented during the latter half of this century, and some of 
the donors of which must be still living, seems to me to be so 
dangerous in principle and so fraught with disastrous possi- 
bilities, that I cannot believe the House of Commons will 
sanction it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ellison Cottage, Gateshead, March 12th. J. W. Hooper. 





THE MING DYNASTY. 

[To txe EpiTor or Tue “* SpecraTor,’’] 
Srz,—In an article in the Spectator of March 2nd, you ask 
whether there exists at present any scion of the Ming dynasty. 
It happened to me some years ago to find that a descendant 
of Choo Yuan Cheng, the founder of the Ming dynasty and 
subverter of the Mongol dynasty of Yuan, had been appointed 
Sub-Prefect in Feng Yang, a district in An-Hui province. 
Feng Yang is close to Choo-yang-fu, where Choo was born, 
and where he lived as a young man as a Buddhist novice in a 





local monastery, circa 1328 A.D. It may not generally be 
known, but the present Manchoo dynasty conferred the rank 
of Marquis on the lineal descendants of the dynasty they 
overthrew. The representative of this family is allowed to 
this day to proceed once a year to Pekin to sacrifice to the 
manes of his ancestors. The same privilege has been allowed 
in former dynasties to the descendant of an overthrown, 
dynasty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Former RESIDENT IN CHINA. 





THE “NEW MAGISTRATE” IN IRELAND. 
[To THs EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In commenting on a recent obiter dictum of one of 
Mr. Morley’s Magistrates, in the Spectator of March 9th, you 
write:—“The idea that people who refrain from shooting 
you on the mountain are acting leniently towards you, is 
deliciously Irish.” Perhaps so; but are not these wild Irish 
instincts fearfully second-hand? And is not that Irish 
Magistrate a vulgarly literal copy of the old Greek tyrants 
of whom Maffei wrote in “ Meropé” :— 


* Ecco il don dei tiranni; a lor rassembra 
Morte non dando altrui, di dar la vita.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. R. 





“TALES OF MEAN STREETS.” 
(To rxw EpitTor or THE “Spxrcraror.”’] 
S1z,—Yonr reviewer treats my “ Tales of Mean Streets ” witk 
a kindness which I acknowledge with gratitude,—a kindness 
which I might venture to call extreme were I in any way 
entitled to qualify his judgment in a matter of purely 
literary criticism. But I hope he will allow me to suggest 
that a very natural personal antipathy to squalor and some 
of its accompaniments has led him to some misconception of 
my view of life in East London,—life which, if I may say so, 
I do happen to know at first hand, and without the help of a 
note-book. I do not present Billy Chope as a type of all 
dwellers in the East-End; an effort to typify the people of a 
city in one character would be foolish indeed. Chope is a 
blackguard in a book of men of all sorts, among whom the 
blackguards are in what is, I hope, a just minority. There 
are fourteen numbers in the collection, of which the story of 
Lizerunt is only one. In whatever terms your reviewer might 
have thought fit to judge the book as a written performance, 
I should not, of course, have attempted to challenge them, 
but I am loth to be considered to have generalised half London 
as a race of Yahoos,—as loth as to be thought to suppose the 
world (which I did not attempt to cram into my book) a plaee 
without light and sunshine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
March 11th. ARTHUR MORRISON, 





THE DEPTFORD POLL. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SprctaTor.’”’] 
S1r,—In your note and article upon the London County 
Council Elections, in the Spectator of March 9th, there are some 
errors of fact which I venture to hope you will allow me to 
correct. You state that “one Collectivist candidate has been 
elected.” As a matter of fact, every Collectivist member of 
the late Council who offered himself for re-election was 
returned. Besides Mr. John Burns, whom you unaccountably 
overlook, the three Councillors, for instance, who are members 
of the Fabian Society (Messrs. W. Crooks, W. C. Steadman, 
and Sidney Webb), were returned at the head of the poll in 
their respective constituencies,—two of which, by the way, 
send Conservative Members to the House of Commons. Nor 
does Deptford, as you state, return Mr. Webb “by a reduced 
vote.” On the contrary, Mr. Webb’s vote rises from 4,088 in 
1892, to 4,286 in 1895, the highest obtained by any Progressive 
member; whilst his majority over his highest unsuccessful 
competitor (1,768), this time exceeds that of any other 
Councillor in a two-member constituency. In addition to 
these three members of the Fabian Society and Mr. John 
Burns, the new Council includes as many other members of 
“ Collectivist” views as the last one. The Progressive 
Councillors who were defeated at the poll happen, in every 
case, not to be those who are associated with this phase of 
opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., Epw. R. PEASE, 
March 13th. Secretary of the Fabian Society. 


—— 
—— 
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LIFE OF BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE.* 
Ir is as a chapter of contemporary ecclesiastical history, 
rather than as a biography of very striking personal interest, 
that Dr. Kitchin’s memoir of the late Bishop of Winchester 
will be read. Thecontrast is curious between the tranquillity, 
it may almost be said the absolute uneventfulness of the 
Bishop’s private life, and the stirring period in the Church 
during which it was his lot to play an important and always 
characteristic part. Very little material apparently exists, 
to judge from the scanty use made of it in the memoir, in 
ihe shape of letters or other private memoranda of general 
interest, and the events of the Bishop’s quiet life do not lend 
themselves to any lengthened record. Indeed, from the 
purely biographical point of view, we cannot help thinking 
that by exercising a wise power of compression, Dr. Kitchin 
would have added considerably to the effectiveness of his 
personal sketch, for without the variety and freshness and 
intimacy of portraiture which letters give, any narrative con- 
cerned with the details and issues of domestic life is apt, 
unless kept within very strict limits, to become quickly 
tedious to the general reader. 

But we have only to recall the course of events which is 
covered by the twenty-six years of Bishop Harold Browne’s 
episcopate, to see that there need be no difficulty on the 
score of material of varied historical interest. Such a period 
includes all that display of renewed vigour and activity in 
the English Church, which springing from varying sources, 
and revealing itself in very different ways, was to give 
widespread and practical assurance of its reality as a living 
force. It includes also much stormy fighting and many con- 
troversies, whose associations still cling round the names of 
Essays and Reviews and Bishop Colenso, and are recalled by 
the fresher memories that belong to the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the Pablic Worship Regulation 
Measure of 1874, with its following train of ritual prosecutions 
and imprisonments. In the midst of this time of stir, and 
ferment, and new enterprise, the secret of the influence 
exerted by Bishop Harold Browne, was primarily, as his 
biographer well brings out, that of character. He inspired 
respect as a man of peace, as one to whom controversy 
with all that it brings of fierce language and personal 
enmities, was sincerely and constitutionally hateful, both in 
itself and for the hindrances it opposed to the work on which 
his whole heart was set. It is likely that in his deep 
instinctive conservatism, and his distrust of all extreme posi- 
tions and unmeasured statements, he often could not make 
adequate allowance for the wide varieties of men’s minds as 
they displayed themselves in a time of intellectual unrest and 
activity; just as he plainly did not always see with sufficient 
hopefulness the vigour and vitality implied by the new methods 
and bolder ventures which were everywhere asserting them- 
selves in the thought and work of the Church. But of the 
natural equity and moderation and charity which dictated his 
judgments and marked all his exercise of power, there can be 
no question. If we add to these qualities his unusual 
learning, his deep piety, his sober and clearly defined and 
tenaciously held Anglicanism—with that strangely deep and 
almost instinctive sense of antagonism towards Rome which 
accompanied it, and which was such a curiously vivid little 
trait among the more sober colours of the rest of his con- 
victions—we touch upon the secret of the influence which, 
through his long tenure of responsible office, made men defer 
to his judgment with a trust not always so surely commanded 
by stronger personalities and more brilliant gifts. 

Before his appointment in 1864 as Bishop of Ely, in his 
excellent work as a parish priest, and in the power he 
showed alike as Norrisian Professor at Cambridge, and in 
various theological writings, of his gifts of orderly thought 
and clear exposition, Harold Browne was steadily building 
up a reputation as a sound and cautious and learned divine. 
Upon the revival of Convocation in 1852, he had been elected, 
as vicar of Kenwyn, to represent the Cornish clergy. He gave, 
long after, an interesting account of the presentation to the 
Queen of an Address from the two Houses, at the close of the 
First Session. With regard to one point in the preparation 
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of the Address, his action was characteristic; the whole pic 
ture is a curiously old-world and remote one :—= 

“When the address was sent down from the bishops to the 

Lower House, I ventured to make my first move, and was some- 
what frightened by the sound of my own voice. It seemed to me 
wrong that in a document emanating from a great Christian 
Church, there should be no word which showed that we belonged’ 
to Christ; and I moved that the defect should be remedied by the 
insertion of a few words containing the name of our Saviour.” 
Deans and Archdeacons whispered inquiringly who the yo 
proctor was who ventured to correct the orthodoxy of the anited 
Episcopate; but they adopted my amendment all the same. 
When we went to Buckingham Palace in considerable numbers, 
we had to wait a weary while in an antechamber. Suddenly the 
doors were thrown open, and I think we had the most royal scene I 
have ever witnessed. At the farther end of the presence-chamber 
the Queen was in front of her throne, under a grand canopy. The 
Prince Consort and some of the Royal children were just behind 
her. All the principal Ministers and great officers of State were 
on the right and left. The Duchess of Sutherland, as Mistress 
of the Robes, was on her right, holding the largest bouquet I 
ever saw. The Gentlemen of the Bodyguard in full military 
dress lined the room, and formed an avenue for us to walk u 
under the glittering chandeliers...... The Archbishop rea 
the Address and presented it. The Queen replied sitting. She 
read with the clearest and most silvery voice, very graciously, 
but with rather emphatic distinctness, especially when she came 
to the words, ‘My Supremacy,’ which she spoke significantly and 
incisively. We made our bows; the Archbishop and the Pro- 
locutor kissed hand, and we backed out of the Royal presence 
into primeval obscurity.” 
Harold Browne’s temperate and scholarly examination of some 
of the questions raised by Essays and Reviews and Bishop 
Colenso’s Old Testament criticism, contrasts very favourably 
with the violent methods of attack which were for the moment 
popular, and which certainly serve to illustrate a saying of 
the Bishop’s biographer, that in such matters it was “much 
easier to disapprove than to disprove.” His essay on In- 
spiration, in the opposition volume to Essays and Reviews, 
entitled Aids to Faith, as well as his cautious and conserva- 
tive work on the Pentateuch, although in a measure super- 
seded now by more modern writings, exercised a widely 
reassuring influence at the time. Probably no one did more 
to calm and steady perplexed and frightened minds, and his 
appointment as Bishop of Ely was a widely welcomed one. 

The chapters dealing with Bishop Harold Browne’s long 
episcopate are among the most interesting in the volume. 
No words of praise ever came so gratefully to him as those 
which associated him with Bishop Andrewes, whose successor, 
by a curious coincidence, he found himself in both his Sees. 
And the likeness was not merely a fanciful or complimentary 
one. Andrewes, he said, had always seemed to him the 
“very best type of the English High Church divine,” and, 
as such, no example or inspiration could have been more 
welcome, or more willingly followed. Without the brilliant 
gifts of Bishop Wilberforce, or the imperious love of rule 
of Archbishop Tait, Harold Browne, alike at Ely and Win- 
chester, understood how to govern his diocese and to gain 
its hearty confidence and affection. He held a high view of 
the opportunities and responsibilities of his office, and in 
his gentle way it is plain that he was not without a sense 
of enjoyment in his exercise of power. But it was by his 
untiring labour, his willingness to spend and be spent for 
others, his anxious desire to be always just, his generous 
giving, his power of differing charitably, above all by his 
untiring insistence on the spiritual standard by which all re- 
ligious work must at last stand or fall, that he worked out his 
theory of the episcopal office into practical expression. His 
love for the poor was singularly pure and true, and found 
constant expression in word and action. “A Church,” he 
said, “which had lost its poor, had lost its truest riches.” 
His own example was the best enforcement of a truth he 
was never tired of insisting on, and which should have special 
force at the present moment, that “the best method of Church 
defence is Church work.” 

It is too early yet to look for any complete account of the 
inner and more personal aspects of the ecclesiastical policy 
which issued in the Public Worship Bill of 1874, although 
most of the ecclesiastical biographies which are now appearing 
are not without their contributions towards such a history. 
An interesting glimpse is afforded in some outspoken words. 
of Bishop Harold Browne’s to the Bishop of Peterborough 
during the passage of the Bill, written in strong opposition 
to a proposed clause which was to allow an appeal to the 
Archbishop from a Bishop’s veto. Plainly, the high-handed 








methods of the Primate were not at all to his taste :— 
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“TJ hope you will do all you can,” he writes, “against the clause. 
The Bill does much to diminish the condition of Bishops. This 


’ clause strikes at the root of Episcopacy. It brings the Archbishop 
into the Bishop’s diocese. The Archbishop of Canterbury cares 
for nothing but to pass the Bill quocwmque modo,—‘si possis, 
recte; si non, quocumque modo, rem.’” 

And a little later he writes again :— 

“I confess that this triple alliance between the Archbishop, 
the Prime Minister, and Vernon Harcourt, seems to me the most 
ominous conjuncture against the Church...... I for one would 
much sooner pass the Red Sea of Disestablishment, and wander for 
forty years in the wilderness with the cloud of glory guiding us.” 

Upon the death of Archbishop Tait, in 1882, the Bishop of 
Winchester stood, but for his age, marked out as his successor, 
both by reason of his position and of the singular influence 
which his wise and charitable and consistent example of jus- 
tice and tolerance in a time of turmoil and deep exasperation 
had won for him among all parties. A letter from the 
Queen, and one from the Premier, gave official confirmation 
to the widespread popular anticipation, in words which bore a 
testimony of which any man might be proud. We cannot 
help regretting that the feeling of disappointment which, for 
the moment, the Bishop undoubtedly felt at being passed 
Over, on the score of age, should have found expression at the 
same time. Whether natural or not—and in this case it was 
plainly no mere personal ambition which prompted the wish 
t> receive the appointment—there is something in such a 
feeling which jars with the only worthy conception of a 
great office like that of the Primacy; and in thus giving 
the Bishop’s disappointment publicity, there is danger of its 
receiving an emphasis out of all due proportion with the 
picture which the book otherwise presents of his lifelong 
singleness of character and purpose. 

No words could more fitly conclude this notice than those 
spoken by one well used to weigh his words—the present 
Bishop of Oxford—upon the Bishop of Winchester’s resig- 
nation of his See eight years later. “He was a man,” says 
Bishop Stubbs, “in whose presence it was impossible to say 
an ill-natured thing of any one. From him there was a sort 
of effluence of kindness and goodness, taken in conjunction 
with his great learning, most accurate, careful, and loving 
judgment, which made one feel, every time he had any talk 
or intercourse even by letter with him, how great and good 
a man he was.” 


THE POETRY OF PESSIMISM.* 

Tue late Mr. John Addington Symonds, in one of the 
diaries contained in his Life, in criticising the poetry of 
James Thomson, the author of “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” speaks of him as being almost in the first rank of 
modern English poets. “He is a pessimist of the deepest 
dye, even more poignantly pessimistic than Leopardi,— 
not so sublime and calm.” As one goes over the fall 
tale of Thomson’s work, now for the first time collected 
and set forth in its entirety, ome finds it difficult to 
declare that Symonds was indulging in the language of 
exaggeration, and yet somehow the verdict is not really 
satisfactory. Thomson had in a very high degree distinction 
and precision of style. His power over metre and rhythm 
was very great, and taste and restraint invariably marked 
his art. Take almost any passage in his maturer poems, and 
submit it to the tests of critical analysis, and the report must 
be that there is little or no base metal, and that the true gold 
is there. And yet there is a something wanting,—a some- 
thing which makes instinct deny the laurel which reason de- 
clares to be so clearly his. It is not merely his pessimism that 
causes the denial of his claim to be considered a true poet. We 
do not mean to refer his verse to a happier or saner standard, 
and then condemn it. It can, of course, only be judged fairly 
as the poetry of pessimism, and’compared with the work of 
other poets who have touched the same theme in the same mood. 
It is when thus appraised and weighed that it is found wanting, 
and that we are forced to declare that in the last resort Thom- 
son cannot be classed as a considerable poet. Where lies the 
explanation? We believe that itis to be found in the fact that 
while other men have been the poets of melancholy in its more 
acute and more awful forms of terror, of gloom, and of despair, 
he alone is the poet of depression. Depression, rather than 
melancholy terror or despair, is the dominant and prevailing 
note of Thomson’s verse, and depression is essentially 








antagonistic to the true spirit of poetry. And for thig 
reason. Depression of mind and heart is always cold, hard, 
unplastic,—the very negation of passion. But passion in 
some form or other can never be absent from the authentic 
spirit of song. A hundred other elements may be present, but 
passion must be there to fuse and combine them and to bid 
them live. The best way to show how Thomson misses the 
true poet’s tone, is to take some of the greatest examples of 
pessimistic verse in English literature and compare them with 
his work. Here is a passage from “The City of Dreadfal 
Night,” which should be poetry if the perfection of the poetic 
art could alone make poetry, but which leaves us, as true 
poetry never can, cold and unmoved :— 
“The sense that every struggle brings defeat 
Because Fate holds no prize to crown success; 
That all the oracles are dumb or cheat 
Because they have no secret to express ; 
That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 
Because there is no light beyond the curtain ; 
That all is vanity and nothingness.” 
Pat beside this stanza the terrible lines which Dryden placed 
in the mouth of Aurungzeeb, but which doubtless interpret 
a mood that was his own :— 
When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat : 
Yet, fooled by hope we favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay: 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joy, cuts off what we possess’d. 
Strange cosenage! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what still remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly runnings could not give.” 
There is no depression here. Instead, the whole is instinct 
with a passion which makes every line and syllable alive, 
Yet it cannot be said that the meaning is less pessimistic 
than that of Thomson. Take another pessimistic poet, 
Webster, the Elizabethan dramatist. He has given us in four 
lines of lyric verse the horror of life as the pessimist sees it, 
and yet left us the sense of poetry :— 
“Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping, 
Sin, their conception, their birth weeping ? 
Their life a general mist of error, 
Their death a hideous storm of terror.” 
Take another example of pessimism, the prologue to Antonia 
and Melida. Here is the sense of gloom and of despair at its 
height, but passion again has warmed it into poetry. 


The following passage, also from “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” which describes how the stars mock us with their 
shining eyes, shows again that it is always depression which 
is the dominant note of Thomson’s verse :— 

“ With such a living light these dead eyes shine, 
Thege eyes of sightless heaven, that as we gaze 
We read a pity, tremulous, divine, 
Or cold majestic scorn in their pure rays : 

Fond man! they are not haughty, are not tender ; 

There is no heart or mind in all their splendour, 

They thread, mere puppets, all their marvellous maze. 


“If we could near them with the flight unflown, 
We should but find them worlds as sad as this, 
Or suns all self-consuming like our own 
Enringed by planet worlds as much amiss: 
They wax and wane through fusion and confusion ; 
The spheres eternal are a grand illusion, 
The empyréan is a void abyss.” 
Here are all the elements of poetry, and of poetry of a high 
order; but since passion is not there to bid them live, it is 
not poetry, but rather a haze more chill and dead than that 
of the Arctic Sea. We do not want to exclude horror, gloom, 
melancholy, and despair, from the domain of poetry, though 
we cannot hold that what is so little sane and so little 
ennobling, is ever the highest in verse; but if they are to be 
treated, they must be touched with passion and not with the 
nerveless hand of mental depression. Rather than that, even 
the fever of delirium which breaks forth in Cowper’s terrible 
sapphics that begin :— 


“Hatred and madness my eternal portion.” 


Before we leave Thomson’s pessimistic verse we must say 
something of that astonishing poem, “In the Room,”— 
probably the greatest poem he ever wrote. Here, though, the 
theme is so grim—the talk of the pieces of furniture in a 
suicide’s bedroom—the sense of passion has not been utterly 
banished, but leaps and scintillates as it were in electric 
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table, the grate, and the bed, speaks the bottle that held 


the poison :— 
“Thereon a little phial shrilled, 

Here empty on the chair I lie: 

I heard one say, as I was filled, 
With half of this a man would die. 

The man there drank me with slow breath, 
And murmured, Thus ends barren strife: 

O sweeter, thou cold wine of death, 
Than ever sweet warm wine of life, 


One of my cousins long ago, 
A little thing, the mirror said, 
Was carried to a couch to show, 
Whether a man was really dead. 
Two great improvements marked the case 
He did not blur her with his breath, 
His many-wrinkled, twitching face 
Was smooth old ivory : verdict, Death.” 
How Thomson changed his note here it is not easy to say, 
Perhaps the dramatic sense for once laid hold of him, and 
the artist was able to evoke a passion which would not come 
when he wrote in other moods. 

It must not be supposed that absolutely the whole of 
Thomson’s work is pessimist in tone. Though all his most 
noteworthy poetry is steeped in the deepest depression and 
dejection of body and soul, there is a section of his work which 
is, or tries to be, normal. In one poem, indeed, he, achieved 
a considerable success ina more human mood. “Sunday up 
the River” has a great many beautiful things in it, and its 
unaffected realism may be truly termed a triumph of art. 

We must not leave the collected works of James Thomson 
without a word as to Mr. Dobell’s memoir. It gives in out- 
line the poet’s life, and suggests the causes that worked the 
destruction of his mental health and happiness. Put crudely 
and shortly it is the old old story,—disappointment in love, 
and drink. The young girl with whom as a boy he had fallen 
deeply in love, died suddenly in her sixteenth or seventeenth 
year, and from this blow Thomson never really recovered. 
Had she lived, the vital forces of his nature might not have 
been frozen, and he might have been able to give both heart 
and head their rights. Had he been able to do so, who can 
say what might not have been his poetic achievement ? 





THE HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ODES OF 
HORACE.* 
Ir is known, we assume, to all educated persons, that the 
learned Bentley laboured to arrange the various portions 
of the poems of Horace according to the dates of their 
publication, and in this somewhat ambitious and pre- 
carious task he is generally supposed to have succeeded, 
though some scholars have taken exception to certain of his 
opinions. But in dealing with collections of short poetical 
effusions, some of which at least must be looked on as mere 
vers de société, it is evident that composition and publication 
are very different affairs, and that though a political or 
historical allusion in a certain ode may enable us to fix the 
date when it was composed, and may even warrant the in- 
ference that the book containing it was published shortly 
after, yet we may have no data as to the time when the pre- 
ceding or following strain was produced, especially if they are 
of the erotic or bacchanalian class, or are of the species which 
may perhaps be termed hymns. It should also be noted that 
some scholars have alleged, in opposition to Bentley’s view, 
that it is not probable that a poet of such a versatile genius 
would have for several years devoted himself totally to the 
composition of Odes, while at another period he appears only 
as a Satirist, and at a third as a writer of ethical and critical 
Epistles. The correct view of the case seems to us to be that 
he composed certain serious and important songs, suggested 
by recent public events and illustrated by historical allusions 
—and his knowledge of the annals of Rome was more accu- 
rate than Niebuhr has alleged—and then threw in with them 
several of his lighter freaks of fancy which had probably been 
the fruits of his earlier years, and had been subjected to his 
own rule, nonum prematur in annum. This he probably did 
in order to bring out a book of respectable size and worthy of 
being “ polished by the pumice-stone of the Sasii,” the most 
prominent members of the publishing trade at Rome in his 
day. We therefore fully approve of Mr. Church’s selection, 
especially as some of the Odes he has edited present diffi- 





culties requiring explanation which in most cases he has 
amply and judiciously given. 

The first two pieces (Epodes 7 and 16) were probably 
suggested by disputes between Augustus and Antonius, prior, 
however, by some years, to the closing scene at Actium, and 
on this occasion the poet accompanied his patron Maecenas to 
Brundisium, of which journey he has given us a not very 
comic account. The use of the phrase “ intactus Britannus ” 
would lead us to infer that the poet, like Professor Mommsen 
at present, was somewhat sceptical as to the success of 
Cwsar’s British expeditions, and probably he had conversed 
with veterans who could tell inconvenient truths. The third 
(Epode IV.) is one of the Odes that are in the slightest degree 
satirical, and is a spirited attack upon some upstart renegade, 
supposed to be Menas, who betrayed Sardinia to Augustus; 
but there must have been many such at Rome after the Civil 
War, for “in revolutionary times men live and change 
rapidly ;” and the fourth (Epode 1) and fifth (Odes I. 14) 
certainly refer to the preparations for the Actian war. The 
sixth (Epode 9) and seventh (Odes I., 37) are merely joyous 
effasions suggested by the victory of Actium with some- 
what of a Bacchanalian tinge; and we decidedly approve 
of the editor’s rejection of the fanciful interpretation of 
lines 23.27 in the former adopted by Pliiss and Sellar. The 
well-known and justly admired eighth (Odes I, 2) may be 
taken as a proof of the poet’s complete acquiescence in the 
absolute rule of Augustus, and that he would probably have 
adopted the maxim of Lucan :— 

“Nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio.” 

We cannot help, however, preferring the reading Marsé 
to Maus? in line 39 as more consistent with the poet’s strong 
national feelings. We are unable to infer from the ninth 
(Odes II., 7) whether it refers to the general amnesty or to 
the special pardon of the person to whom it is addressed; but 
‘were much gratified by Mr. Church’s rejection of Orelli’s 
prosaic explanation of line 12, remembering a painful inter- 
view with an instructor of our youth because we thought that 
tangere solum mento meant simply to “ bite the dust,” and that 
the idea was Homeric. In the tenth (Odes IL, 1) we have 
always found much difficulty with the last strophe and wish 
the editor had given us a literal translation of the passage 
and a more extended note. 

On the ninth and tenth lines of the fifteenth of the selec- 

tion (Odes III., 4), where the editor sees some difficulties, we 
will venture on the following suggestions. (1) It would be 
difficult if not impossible for a poet to bring proper names 
into his lines unless he took some liberties with the rules of 
prosody and usage, and it will be found that this has been 
done not only in Latin and Hellenic but in English and 
many other languages. Thus we would account for the 
varied quantity in Apulus and Apilia, which is no greater 
anomaly than Virgil’s Sicénius and Stcdnus, and in both 
cases we see the use of the “ compensation principle,” 7.e., 
that when a syllable long by rule or usage is made short the 
following short syllable shall be lengthened. This was pro- 
ably done for the sake of harmonious sound. (2) We have reason 
to believe that Mount Voltur sends spurs beyond the bound- 
aries of Apulia ; the infant poet might thus have slumbered on 
an Apulian mountain though beyond the legal limits of the 
province, especially as he was born jfinem sub utrumque, and 
was therefore Lucanus an Appulus anceps. (3) We might 
read nutricis for altricis and sedulx for Apuliz, but Bentley, 
if we remember rightly, has condemned this emendation, 
though perhaps on insufficient grounds. 
Our limits prevent us from proceeding farther in our notice 
of this selection; but a few words regarding the author may 
be acceptable. The Venusian bard was, like Moore, a lyrist 
and a satirist, but never turned his powers of sarcasm to 
personal or political use, or rather abuse, or his melodious 
strains to fan the flame of popular discontent; like Pope, he 
possessed much general information, and was an excellent 
teacher of practical morality, but rarely, if ever, attacked 
private character; and, like Dryden, was perhaps unsurpassed 
as a reasoner in verse; and though his Art of Poetry has 
been deemed unconnected and incoherent in some places, and 
has therefore caused much trouble to students and com- 
mentators, yet there can be no doubt as to the justice and 
utility of his criticisms. 





B * The Botrieal and Political Odes of Horace, By A. J, Ohurch,M.A, London: 
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The writer of these remarks has been a laborious and not 
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very unsuccessful student of the Roman lyrist who “tem. 
pered Pindar’s fire,” and adapted to his mother-speech the 
erotic songs of Sappho and the burning thoughts of Alczus, 
yet he is compelled by justice to confess that he has learned 
much from Mr. Church’s valuable, though too brief, commen- 
tary, and in some cases the unpleasing but salutary lesson 
of his own ignorance. He will therefore invert the Latin 
adage, and say that “Laudare laudatum virum” is always 
the pleasantest, and very frequently the most useful, duty of 
a critic. 





WITH WILSON IN MATABELELAND.* 
THERE is always something pleasing about a book which 
makes no pretension to literary skill. So many writers insist 
on bringing out works which are mere exhibitions of agility 
in piecing words together, that it is most refreshing to come 
across an author who is such solely because he has a story to 
tell, and wishes to talk to us about events which have occurred 
in his own experience, and have interested him keenly. 
Captain Donovan went up into Mashonaland after big game, 
and after enjoying good sport, turned aside on his way back 
to the Cape, to visit the remarkable ruins at Zimbabye, 
and so found himself at Fort Victoria, just at the time 
when the forces of the Chartered Company were preparing 
for armed reprisals against the Matabele. Though an 
entirely disinterested party, he considered that his duty 
compelled him to join the invading force which fought 
its way to Buluwayo; and finally, it was only because 
he was sent back by Major Wilson with despatches, that he 
escaped the slaughter which befell the party that was pur- 
suing Lobengula. Whatever we may think of the Matabele 
war and the motives which prompted it, it will at least be 
granted that the march of the little band of volunteers 
through the bush thronged with twenty thousand savage 
warriors, was a feat which deserves a foremost place in the 
annals of British military enterprise. For though the 
invaders had the Maxim-guns on their side, the natives 
were equipped with arms of precision of the most modern 
type; and there can be little doubt that had the Matabele 
been better led, hardly a man in the attacking columns 
could have escaped. Our author tells us that the task which 
Dr. Jameson’s seven hundred accomplished, was one which 
“an old and experienced officer had once declared ‘ was impos- 
sible with seven thousand well-armed and thoroughly trained 
troops.’” Such an achievement deserves a chronicler, and 
Captain Donovan was all the better qualified for the post in 
that, being himself a soldier by profession, he can speak with 
authority on the events which he describes. 

His book is divided into two parts, the first of which is 
devoted to the sport which was the object of his journey, and 
the second to the war. Both parts are exceedingly in- 
teresting,—the second on account of the remarkable deeds 
which it chronicles, and the first no less so, from the pleasant 
enthusiasm with which the writer describes the delights of 
the chase, and his happy faculty for noticing curious pheno- 
mena and occurrences, and the almost Herodotean simplicity 
with which he expresses himself. For instance :— 


“ A Boer told me that these ‘ wolves’ [hyenas] are hermaphro- 
dites, which will, I fancy, be a new theory to scientists and 
natural historians. I have since, however, heard this statement 
corroborated by an old Matabeleland trader, who informed me 
that he ‘had killed hundreds of them in his time, and so ought 
to know or about what he was saying.’ I am sorry I did 
not avail myself of the opportunities of judging for myself as to 
the truth of such a surprising theory.” 

Anecdotes are plentiful in this part of the book. After 
describing the death of one of his horses from “ that terrible 
scourge to the whole of South Africa, ‘horse-sickness,’” the 
writer further tells us that a horse which has once recovered 
from an attack of this malady is considered safe from it in 
future, and is said to be “salted; ” and he continues :— 

“There is a story told of a certain paymaster who, after the 
Zulu war, rendered his accounts to the War Office, and in them 
was an entry anent a ‘salted horse.’ Some officious and ignorant 

oung clerk queried the item, saying, ‘Surely this should be 
included in the Supply accounts !’” 
We have never seen the delight in killing, which is perhaps a 
normal trait in healthy human male animals, so frankly 
expressed as in these pages. The following is only one 
Specimen among many :— 





* With Wilson in Matabeleland; or, Sport and War in Zambesia. By Captain 
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“While crossing Spring-bok Flats, we had a grea 

a troop of the nimble little bucks which give" the distil ht 
name. It was a pretty sight to see them galloping along, and 
making the marvellous springs into the air from which their 
name is derived. To watch them thus was to me—to whom every- 
thing was new—almost as interesting as to shootthem..... , I 
should have enjoyed another day after them, as the open country 
in which they delight makes it possible to watch every turn 
twist, and jump of the herd. And, after all, seeing new animals 
in their natural condition is almost equal to the pleasure of 
killing them.” 


This almost startling naiveté runs through the whole book, 
Captain Donovan’s artlessness gives his own case away over 
and over again; for instance, he tells us that when he landed 
at Cape Town in May, 1893, the leader of the party visited 
Mr. Rhodes, and laid the plan of their sporting trip before 
him; but the Premier advised them to alter their route, 
“for,” said he, “at the present time we are on terms of 
the greatest friendship with all the chiefs around; but by 
the time you will be coming through Matabeleland, most 
probably about September or October, I should not like to 
answer for your safe passage through that country.” These 
words, according to our author, bear striking testimony to 
Mr. Rhodes’s foresight. They also strongly favour the asser- 
tion that the Matabele campaign was no mere act of reprisal, 
but had been deliberately planned by the Chartered Company, 
which was, according to the supporters of this view, the real 
aggressor. However, more than enough ink has been spilt 
in the battle waged round this problem. The Matabele war 
was only a billow in the tide of movement which compels 
the white man to subject the black wherever they come 
into contact. And though we who sit at home by our fire- 
sides and take no share in the fighting cannot help feeling 
sorry for the blacks, we must remember that the question 
would have a different aspect if we had to live with such 
marauders as our immediate neighbours. We need not follow 
Captain Donovan into his defence of the action of the Char- 
tered Company. His contention that the Matebele were a 
horde of swaggering, cowardly bullies is disposed of by the 
instances which he himself gives of their courage, while out 
of his own mouth it can be shown that the Mashonas, 
whose hard fate at the hands of the Matabele impis 
has been put forward so prominently, had just as little 
respect for human life as Lobengula’s braves. One black 
race was slaughtering another, and we stepped in and 
slaughtered the first. The question is complicated by the 
fact that the stronger tribe inhabited land which was 
believed to be auriferous, but the subject is one which is 
fruitfal only in verbiage, and it is better to take the war 
for granted as having been, and to turn to Captain Donovan’s 
graphic pictures of its dangers and hardships. It must 
have been a motley and amateurish force which carried 
it out :—“ We put oxen in the Maxim-carriages, to save the 
horses as much as possible, and I am afraid there was little 
of military dignity in the scene when, Captain Lendy having 
given the order to ‘advance,’ a chorus of yells, cracking of 
whips, and shouts of ‘Yéks!’ arose all along the line; or 
when, amid oft-repeated cries of ‘An-now!’ the leaders 
jumped about in front of the oxen, waving and gesticulating 
their arms frantically, and hurling stones and sand in the 
animal’s faces, to make them halt.” But probably it was 
just the amateur nature of the force, combined with the 
bad Matabele generalship and the “ proverbial luck of the 
Chartered Company,” that brought it through this hazardous 
expedition with so little loss. We often find Captain Donovan 
noticing points in which the volunteers were more serviceable 
than regulars could have been under the circumstances. For 
instance, in speaking of the curious capacity for knowing 
where one is, which is cultivated by living in the bush, he 
says :— 

“I fear it would have been a fruitful source of loss of both 
lives and time, had our own young soldiers, who are accustomed 
to seeing landmarks which are easily recognisable, suddenly 
found themselves surrounded by monotonous bush, with nothing 
to show them whence they came or whither they should go. All 
our scouts were men who had been all their lives on the veldt, 
and knew it intimately.” 

As to the battles by which the invading armies forced their 
way through to Buluwayo, they have been too fully described 
and discussed to require further comment here. The Maxim- 
guns seem to have frightened off the savage warriors very 
quickly, but that does not detract from the credit due to the 
young volunteers who served them so steadily. The war— 
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apart from the unprofitable question of its ethical basis—was 
a most interesting event, and we can only congratulate Captain 
Donovan on his account of it. 





DR. DRUMMOND’S HIBBERT LECTURES ON 
CHRISTIANITY.* 

THs is both a learned and a modest book. The head of 
Manchester College, Oxford, is conscious not only of the 
difficulty of determining what “Christianity in its most 
simple and intelligible form” really is, but also of the 
difficulty of determining whether “the most simple and 
intelligible form” in which divine revelation presents itself 
to the human intellect, is also the truest form. When a 
mind infinitely above our own seeks access to our own, we 
might expect surely that it would leave on our own the im- 
pression not only of great intensity and great authority, but 
of our own great inadequacy to decipher the whole import of 
its teaching, and of the probability that the attempt to 
grasp the whole drift of its meaning would strain the 
human faculties. Dr. Drummond feels this, and in spite 
of his rooted preference for the most “simple and intelli- 
gible form ” in which the essence of Christianity can be pre- 
sented, he indicates in plenty of passages his consciousness 
that the simplification of Christianity is by no means neces- 
sarily a token of success in the attempt to reach the very 
centre of its essential teaching. For example, in the most 
distinctively Unitarian page of this book, he says :— 

“We must now pass to sume details of the Christian repre- 
sentation of God. In doing so, we must first make the general 
remark that Christ’s direct teaching about God occupies a sur- 
prisingly small part of his recorded utterances. There is, 
indeed, always the implication that human life and duty rest on 
a divine ground. Jesus assumes a few great doctrines, as he was 
entitled to doamong those whom he addressed ; but he introduces 
them in answer to questions, or by way of moral and spiritual 
appeal, and not as a teacher of theology. Nothing can be more 
unlike his method than that which prevailed among the dog- 
matists of a later time; nothing more remote from what he laid 
down as essential than that which controversialists bound as a 
yoke upon the intellect; nothing more contrary to his spirit than 
the enforcement of metaphysical confessions by penal statutes. 
With the subtilties which have plunged the Church into schism, 
persecution, and bloodshed, he had nothing to do; and things 
which have been held up as fundamental dogmas of Christianity 
are conspicuously absent from his teaching. Bearing this in 
mind, we may notice the grand ideas which he assumes, or on 
which he insists. He takes for granted the great Jewish doctrine 
of the Unity of God. When asked by one of the Scribes which 
was the first commandment of all, he answered: “Hear, O 
Israel; the Lord our God, the Lord is one; and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” In this grand utterance 
of the ancient Law the Unity of God ceases to be a matter of 
abstract speculation, and becomes the basis for an undivided moral 
allegiance. It is this which secures it such a fundamental place 
in the teachings of primitive Christianity. No man can serve two 
masters; and polytheism not only involved a want of due 
reverence towards the Creator, but broke the moral unity of man, 
and gave a sort of religious sanction to the foulest practices. The 
Unity of God implied for the individual the ‘single eye,’ which 
gazed at the simplicity of truth and righteousness; for the 
Church, the possession of one spirit, pervading its multifarious 
operations, and binding its various members into ‘one body;’ 
for the nations, the acknowledgment of a human brotherhood, 
since the one God must be God of Jewand Gentile alike. We 
must further observe that this doctrine of the Divine Unity is 
nowhere qualified or guarded against the interpretation which a 
Jew, or indeed any plain man, would have put upon it. It is 
impossible within our limits to discuss the ecclesiastical dogma 
of the Trinity. We need not necessarily regard that doctrine as 
false, even if we fail to find it in the primitive records of 
Christianity, for certain implications of spiritual truth might 
require centuries to impart to them the clear outlines of an 
intellectual system. But if we attempt to judge the New 
Testament as we would the original documents of any other 
religion, we cannot but be struck with the fact that the very 
phraseology which is necessary to express the doctrine of the 
Trinity is absent, that such statements as that ‘ there is one God 
and Father of all’ are made without any reserve or explanation, 
and that at most there are a few passages which might be 
explained as references to this doctrine if we knew upon other 
grounds that it existed when these writings were composed; and 
we are forced to the conclusion that, whether it be true or not, 
it formed no essential part of the primitive Gospel, and that in its 
whole form and complexion it stands in marked opposition to the 
kind of teaching which Jesus himself preferred. But there is 
hardly anything which official Christendom has valued less than 
the teaching of its Master.” (pp. 189-92.) 


Even in this passage, and still more in his last lecture, Dr. 
Drummond indicates his hesitation in acquiescing in the 





.* Via, Veritas, Vita: Lectures on Christianity in its most Simple and Intel. 
bs Form. Delivered in Oxford and London, in April and May, 1894. By 
ames Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., Principal cf Manchester College, 
Oxford. London : Williams and Norgate, 


view that the simplest and most intelligible view of primitive 
Christianity is necessarily the truest. “Certain implications 
of spiritual trath might require centuries to develop;” and in 
his last lecture he shows us plainly enough how before the 
time of Christ questions as to the perfect simplicity and, as 
we might fitly say, the loneliness of God, had arisen amongst 
the greatest of Jewish thinkers, and had been resolved 
in language tending in a direction not by any means con- 
sistent with the absolutely unqualified singleness of the Divine 
Nature. The true question is whether there was or was 
not anything in the deepest teaching of Christ that pointed 
to the justification of this view, and even assumed it as the 
basis of his teaching. Of course, the unity of God was the 
starting-point, but was a qualified or unqualified unity the 
goal? Noone feels more keenly than Dr. Drummond that 
this is a serious question. He is evidently by no means pre- 
pared to acquiesce unhesitatingly in that rejection of the 
authenticity of the fourth Gospel which so many of his col- 
leagues in Manchester College, Oxford, have contended for. He 
habitually quotes it as having more or less authority, though 
with an accent of hesitation as to how much authority should 
be assigned to it. And of course heis fully aware that in all 
the Epistles which have the highest authority, there is a very 
different mode of referring both to the Son and the Holy 
Spirit from that which we should expect, if the absolute 
simplicity as well as unity of the Divine Nature had been 
unquestionably accepted in the primitive Church. We 
should have supposed that to the Unitarian it would have 
been a matter of the utmost wonder that the Son and the 
Spirit should ever have been regarded as needing separate 
mention and confession in the baptismal formula, if they had 
no essential portion in the life of God ;—and that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit should ever have been treated as needing any indi- 
vidual record as distinguished from the presence of the Father 
himself. Dr. Drummond sees that before the time of Christ, 
Jewish thinkers had been occupied with the problem as to 
the perfect simplicity of the divine nature, and had begun to 
impersonate Wisdom as dwelling eternally in the nature of 
God, much as Christians afterwards impersonated the divine 
Son and Spirit. Moreover, this language grew, and grew 
naturally, with every attempt to bring out Love as of the 
essential nature of God. For if love were of his essence, 
it was impossible not to ask towards whom this eternal 
love had been eternally manifested. And when Christ 
came to announce “I and the Father are one,” or even, 
if the Synoptic Gospels alone are to be trusted, “No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, and no man knoweth the 
Father save the Son and he to whomsoever the Son shall 
reveal him,” it became hardly possible to doubt that an 
eternal object of this divine love was being revealed to man. 
In fact, Isaiah had anticipated the teaching as to a divine 
intercessor by whose stripes we were to he healed, who 
was to bear the sorrows of men and to suffer for their 
sins, and for that very reason was the eternal object of 
the Father’s love, many centuries earlier. And it was 
natural enough that when the time came for revealing that 
the righteousness of God was most vividly seen in this 
eternal love, the complexity of the divine nature should be sa 
revealed as to give a glimpse of the object of that eternal 
love. Dr. Drummond does not discuss the subject at any 
length, but he is evidently perfectly aware that “the most 
simple and intelligible form of Christianity” will not be 
regarded by all his most careful readers as the truest form of 
it. It would indeed be a singular thing that such letters ag 
St. Paul’s and St. John’s should have been the first products 
of the new faith, if the unmodified simplicity of the Judaic 
doctrine were to be reaffirmed and even emphasised in 
Christianity. 

In other passages of his interesting lectures, Dr. Drummond 
comes on the same problem, and solves it in the same fashion, 
though never with any excess of dogmatism, as for example 
in the fifth lecture, that entitled, “The Christian Doctrine of 
God” :— 

“ How far Jesus anticipated the feelings of his disciples, and 
announced himself as the revealer of the Father, involves a diffi- 
cult question of criticism, and the answer must depend largely 
on the degree of authenticity which we attach to several of the 
sayings in the Fourth Gospel—a problem on which it is impossible 
for us to enter here. But one or two general observations bearing 


on the spiritual aspects of the subject may be permitted. From 
one point of view, a claim of this kind on the part of Jesus would 








be regarded as an evidence of extravagant presumption and self- 
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conceit. This charge seems to me to depend for its validity on 
the conception of man as an individual complete in himself, cut 
off from the universal life, and drawing all his greatness and 
goodness from certain resources of his own. If a man take this 
view, and then proclaim his own splendid character and ability, 
he is undoubtedly a boaster, for his thoughts are centred on him- 
self, and he is seeking his own glory. But supposing that Jesus 
took a different view, and felt that man’s true life was found only 
in the inflowing of the universal and eternal Life,—supposing that 
the consciousness of the Divine Spirit in his heart had reached 
an unexampled clearness and power—that the words and tones 
which thrilled the multitudes surprised and awed his own soul— 
that the love which he felt for the sinful and the sad seemed to 
flood his inward being from a source other than himself,—could 
he refrain from telling his disciples, at once with glowing faith 
and with unaffected humility, that he could do nothing of 
himself ; that the love in which they rested their weary hearts 
was the love of God; that the righteousness which they revered 
was the righteousness of God; in a word, that in proportion as 
they saw what was deepest and most commanding in him, they 
saw, not the transient frailty of a mortal, but the eternal life of 
God? If we cannot penetrate thus far into the consciousness of 
Jesus, I fear that the meaning and power of his life are beyond 
our ken.” (pp. 185-87.) 

We do not ourselves see how, from any point of view, it can 
be denied that if Christ were not personally conscious of a 
perfect union with God, he could have used the language to 
which Dr. Drummond refers, nor how, if he were so conscious, it 
is possible to place him on the same plane with other men,— 
while it is quite certain that none of the writers of tie most 
authoritative of the epistles ever didso place him. But while 
Dr. Drummond maintains a reading of the Scriptures which 
seems to us, so far as this question is concerned, quite un- 
tenable, he never for a moment conceals from his readers 
how much there is which makes for a quite different reading 
of them; and in his general analysis of the spiritual and 
ethical teaching of Christ, he is a sound and carefal critic. 
No one can read these lectures without appreciating fully Dr. 
Drummond’s care, learning, candour, and simple force. 





A FRENCH HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


M. JussERAND is a French diplomatist who resided, we 
believe, for some time amongst us in that capacity, and has 
abandoned his profession in order to devote himself to the 
pursuit of letters. He has taken advantage of his double 
calling to present us with the first part of what will, we 
suppose, develop into a book of ambitious proportions, upon 
a subject on which close and loving study eminently entitle 
him to speak at once with the authority of a student and the 
influence due to a foreign observer. For he loves his subject 
very dearly indeed; and it is a pleasure to welcome in him a 
man who can combine a keen appreciation of the work and 
characteristics of Englishmen with a thorough and unshaken 
spirit of French patriotism, which we could wish to see a 
little better emulated amongst ourselves. He isin full accord 
with the Frenchman’s faith in his own literary and artistic 
pre-eminence among the favoured sons of earth, and in the 
superior grace and beauty and flexibility of his tongue. 
But he is a ripe and graceful English scholar, and 
‘we are inclined to think that after first writing his 
book in French, he became his own translator. At all 
events, it has not appeared in French, and no trans- 
lator’s name is appended, and the result is a kind of 
quaint archaic flavour which in itself lends to the writing 
a good deal of charm. “From the Origins to the Renais- 
sance” is perhaps as neat a little Gallicism as the whole book 
contains, and lets us know at once from the title-page the 
worst that we have to expect in that way. There would be 
nothing in “ Beginnings ” to challenge comment, but the use 
of the more scholastic plural is characteristic. But “the 
origins” is a phrase in which M. Jusserand especially delights. 
“More has been done,” he says in his preface, “ during the 
last fifty years to shed light on the origins than in all the 
rest of modern times.” And he is fanciful and poetical upon 
the charm of his subject, “so hard, so delightful too,” as 
he describes it in another pretty little English equivalent for 
“ aussi.” 


“ Deciphering, annotating, printing have gone on at an extra- 
ordinary pace and without interruption: the empire of letters has 
thus been enlarged, according to the chances of the explorers’ 
discoveries, by gardens and deserts, cloudy immensities, and 
boundless forests ; its limits have receded into space—at least, so 
it seems to us. We laugh at the simplicity of honest Robertson, 
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who in the last century wondered at the su 

historical documents accessible in his time sikeden rs a: zx 
distant when we shall be laughed at in the same way for our phate 
simplicity. The field of literary history widens in pack 
manner yet, and one that affects us more nearly. The ies 
glide on so rapidly that the traveller who started to explore 
lands of former times, absorbed by his task, oblivious of days and 
months, is surprised on his return at beholding how the domain of 
the past has widened. To the past belongs Tennyson, the 
laureate ; to the past belongs Browning, and that ruddy cele 
face, manly and kind, which the traveller to realms beyond rnd 
tended to describe from nature on his coming back among living 
men, has faded away, and the grey slab of Westminster covers it,” 


We are a little at a loss as to the meaning of the last pas. 
sage, but enough has been quoted to show M. Jusserand’s 
attitude towards his subject. He is original in protesting 
against too much stress upon racial differences, preferring to 
dwell on the innate resemblances of man, rather than on their 
variations. If the Saxons, poor men, are not to be acquitted 
of “having a sad, solemn genius, and not numbering among 
their pre-eminent qualities the gift of repartee, it does not 
mean that for six centuries they all of them sat and wept 
without intermission, and that when asked a question they 
never knew what to answer.” All men are men, and have 
human qualities more or less developed in their minds; 
nothing more is implied in those passages but that one 
quality was more developed in one partieular race of men 
and that in another. It is, however, contradictory even of 
this limited form of condemnation, that all M. Jusserand’s 
essays upon the English spirit, especially his discourse on 
Chaucer, seem to point to a very joyous and buoyant kind of 
humour, and of wholesome enjoyment of life, as its main and 
most characteristic development. If we were to plead guilty 
on the evidence to no great exuberance of “repartee,” at the 
best rather a doubtful and superficial form of gift, we could 
certainly admit neither sadness nor solemnity. 


The main text, which may be said to be interwoven with the 
French author’s purpose throughout, is the action and reaction 
of English and French literature upon each other. He 
detects this mutual influence in full play throughout; and 
is therefore far apart from those who are for ever maintaining 
that English art and writing are essentially imitative, and 
founded upon the schools and traditions of other nations. 
But he loves to penetrate into the “origins” of things, and 
no part of his book is more fascinating than his account of 
the genesis of the “tale” or story, recounted at nights over 
the fire. “It is the custom,” says an English author of the 
thirteenth century, “in rich families to spend the winter 
evenings around the fire, telling tales of former times.” 
Boccaccio and Chaucer are, in M. Jusserand’s view, the two 
great instances of the conteur, the grossness of the former 
tamed to the latter’s hand. “ The immense Gesta Romanorum,” 
he tells us, “so popular in the Middle Ages, were compiled in 
England about the end of the thirteenth century, an endless 
and varied repertory of fabliaux, graceful stories, and miracles 
of the Virgin.” We recognise here a fable of Lafontaine, 
there an episode out of the “ Roman de Renart,” an anecdote 
from Roman history, or an adventure to be transformed 
into a Shakespearian play. Stories of French, Latin, English, 
or Hindoo origin are grist for the romancer’s mill. In the 
course of two pages he cites for us two. In one, a knight 
fell in love with the daughter of Celestinus, who reigned in 
the city of Rome, and found favour in the eyes of the maiden, 
but with her father none. To procure money for a secret 
interview, he journeyed afar in search of means, and found a 
merchant of singular humour, who made him sign a bond 
with his blood, for the flesh from his body to be removed with 
his knife. Our readers guess the rest; how with all his 
wishes crowned the knight returned too late. “ Offer him 
double, or treble the sum,” said the maiden; but the sentence 
was not in doubt, and she cut off her hair and donned a rich 
suit of clothes, mounted a palfrey, and set out for the palace 
where the trial was. The tale does not say that she disguised 
herself as a lawyer, but she saved her lover through the 
famous quibble about the blood, and riding hastily home 
received him in her woman’s dress :— 

“ Ait miles, oh carissima domina, mihi pre omnibus praedilecta, 
hodie fere vitam amisi, sed cum ad mortem judicari debuissem 
intravit subito quidem miles formosus valde, bene militem tam 
formosum nunquam autem vidi: et me per prudentiam suam non 


tantum a morte salvavit sed etiam me ab omni solutione pecunia 
liberavit. Ait puella, ‘Ergo ingratus fuisti quod militem ad 





prandium, quia vitam tuam taliter salvavit, non invitasti’ Ait 
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*log. ¢ ito i vit et subito exivit.’ Ait puella, ‘Si cum jam 
ar andi ace aaing notitiam ejus?’ Ait ille, ‘ Etiam optime.’ ” “9 
So she put on her male attire, and came to him. And he 
immediately married the maiden, and they led saintly lives. 
How Shakespeare comes back to us at once with his incom- 
parable raiment of verse, out of this “at once charming, 
absurd, edifying, and touching original,” even down to the 
“Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner,” which he 
catches up at once from a detail of his tale. And here isa 
story of a different complexion :— 

“The sacristan nun of a convent, beautiful as may be believed, 
falls in love with a clerk, and, unable to live without him, throws 
her keys on the altar, and roves with her friend for five 

ears outside the monastery. Passing by the place at the end 

of that time, she is impelled by curiosity to go to the convent 
and inquire concerning herself, the sacristan nun of former years. 
To her great surprise, she hears that the sister continues there, 
and edities the whole community by her piety. At night, while she 
sleeps, the Virgin appears to her in a vision, saying, ‘ Return, 
unfortunate one, to thy convent. It is I who, assuming thy 
shape, have fulfilled thy duties until now.’ A conversion, of 
course, follows.” 
Within the last few years this little story has been twice 
made the subject of a poem,—first by Adelaide Proctor in her 
own especial way, and recently by Mr. Davidson after his 
different fashion. It is curious to find that latter-day 
Elizabethan seeking his inspirations where Shakespeare 
found his, and the same traditions of story-telling as much 
alive as ever. 

M. Jusserand has plenty to tellus of the visions of William 
Langland, of the growth of peasant poetry with the songs in 
honour of Robin Hood, and of the “father of English prose,” 
a title which, to the shame of many English readers be it said, 
it will be news to the great majority of them to learn, was 
borne “for a long time and up to our day” by Sir John 
Mandeville, of St. Albans, though he has now vanished into 
the realms of the mythical, leaving alone behind him the 
famous book of travels which bears his name. But his 
favourite hero in the present volume is Geoffrey Chaucer, to 
whose memory it becomes almost dedicate as “the Poet of 
the New Nation,” the England of the second part as dis- 
tinguished from the Britannia of the first, produced by the 
“double fusion” of the fourteenth century, by which the 
French were “no longer superposed on the natives; hence- 
forth there are only English in the English island.” In 
the fourteenth year of Edward III.’s reign, “whenever a 
murder was committed and the author of it remained un- 
known, the victim was prima facie avowed to be Francigend, 
and the whole county was fined.’ But the county was 
allowed to prove, if it could, that the dead man was only an 
Englishman, and in that case there was nothing to pay.” It 
is interesting to the New Democracy to know that it was on 
the lips of “lowe men” that the fusion began, and that the 
masses were the founders of modern English. That Chaucer 
was the first poet of the popular tongue, as Dante was the 
first popular Italian, is a fact of common knowledge, but he 
has seldom been dealt with more completely and more 
attractively than in M. Jusserand’s pages. That he knew 
Latin and French well, and lived in circles where these 
were mainly in favour, is all the more his plea for 
writing in English, even as Shakespeare makes his Queen 
Katharine plead for it at a later day. “Suffyse to thee 
thise trewe conclusions in English ”—the King’s English— 
that of “the King that is lord of this langage.” We believe 
that poets such as Chaucer, like the Spenser of a later day, 
are at the present day very little read, and it is both 
stimulating and instructive to meet with a scholar of foreign 
extraction so deeply and sympathetically acquainted with 
him. We can do no more than indicate the more striking 
features of his survey, ending for the present as it does with 
a fine picture of the close of the Middle Ages, when “the 
Gods are to come down from Olympus and dwell here once 
more among men; Mahomet II., approaching Byzantium, 
never more Greek than on the eve of its destruction” :— 

“ The assault begins at two o’clock in the morning; part of a 
wall, near the gate of St. Romanus, falls in; the * Cercoporta’ 
gate is taken. The struggle goes on in the heart of the town; 
the emperor is killed; the basilica erected by St. Justinian to 
Divine Wisdom, St. Sophia, which was in the morning filled with 
a praying multitude, contains now only corpses. The smoke of 
an immense fire rises under the sky. All that could flee exiled 
themselves; the Greeks flocked to Italy. Out of the plundered 


libraries came a number of manuscripts, with which Rome and 
Venice were enriched. The result of the disaster was, for intel- 





lectual Europe, a new impulse given to classic studies. With the 
glare of the fire was mingled a light as of dawn; its rays were to 
illuminate Italy and France, and, further towards the North, 
England also.” 

With this peroration of promise closes a book which its 
author begins with a characteristic touch of humour, thrown 
in by way of excuse for following in so old a path. Once, in 
London, he offered a cabman his fare, which looked but small 
in “his large, hollowed hand.” Like Oliver Twist, he asked 
for more.—“ Why ? ” said the author, “it is the proper fare.” 
Cabman mused for a second, and said, “I should like it so.” 
That is M. Jusserand’s plea for his work. He loved it so. 
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Christopher Columbus: his own Book of Privileges. Compiled 
and edited by Benjamin Franklin Stevens. (B. F. Stevens.)— 
This is ‘‘a photographic facsimile of the manuscript in the 
Archives of the Foreign Office at Paris,” now for the first time 
published. The right-hand page of each opening is occupied by 
the photographic facsimile of the original. On the left hand we 
have the translation printed in black letter. This has been 
executed by Mr. George F. Barwick. Accompanying the transla- 
tion is the expanded text,—i.e., the text printed in italics, 
without the abbreviations of the original. Finally, we have a 
historical introduction by Mr. Henry Harrisse. By way of 
frontispiece, we have the arms of Columbus. Even the bag in 
which the discoverer transmitted his “ Book of Privileges” to 
the Genoese Ambassador has been photographed. (It is now 
deposited in the City Hall of Genoa.) The paper has been made 
in close imitation of that used at the time. The binding is of 
wood backed with leather, and clasped with miniature anchors 
and chains. We can do nothing more than express our admira- 
tion of the enterprise which has produced this most curious and 
interesting memorial. 

The Diversions of an Autograph-Hunter, by “J. H.” (Elliot 
Stock),—or, as it might be phrased, “ The Confessions of an Auto- 
graph Fiend.” Still, it is only fair to say that if all the tribe 
were as clever and appreciative as “ J. H.,” their offence might be 
condoned. It is really a pleasant book to read. The hunter has 
conducted his chase in a sportsmanlike way, and has quite deserved 
the success which he has attained. The ingenious courtesy of 
expressing a willingness to pay double postage, in case of being 
unable to send a stamped envelope, is particularly praiseworthy. 

Addiscombe: its Heroes and Men of Note. By Colonel H. M. 
Vibart. (Archibald Constable.)—This volume may be described 
as a counterpart to that lately noticed in our columns, which had 
Haileybury for its subject. Here we have the military side of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. Addiscombe was opened as a 
School for Engineer and Artillery Officers in 1809; seven years 
later Infantry Cadets were admitted. It came to an end in 1861, 
when the British and Indian Armies were amalgamated. Colonel 
Vibart tells the story of the institution, of its teachers, and its 
pupils. He adds an account of such Addiscombe men—and a 
numerous company they are—who gained distinction in after- 
life. In the narrative of the College itself there is much, of 
course, that is trifling and ludicrous, but not therefore unworthy 
of being told. Those who knew the place will appreciate the 
entertaining quality of these things. The “Heroes and Men of 
Note” part of the narrative is of a different kind, taking us, as it 
does, through no small portion of Indian history. The oldest 
survivor is General Sir Arthur Cotton. His services have been, 
however, for the most part, of a peaceful kind. Indian irrigation, 
in particular, owes much to him. Sir Henry Lawrence, Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Brigadier-General John Jacob, General Sir 
George Chesney, and Lord Roberts, are among the most distin- 
guished of Addiscombe men. 

Pudd’nhead Wilson. By “ Mark Twain.” (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Has Mr. Samuel H. Clemens found Missouri audiences or 
readers slow to appreciate his jokes? Mr. David Wilson comes to 
a Missouri town to push his fortunes. Unluckily his first utter- 
ance when he lands from a steamer—did steamboats pass “ every 
hour or so” up and down the Mississippi in 1830?—is about a 
yelping dog, that if he owned half of the beast he would kill his 
half. This would have been a fair joke in New York; to the 
Missourians it seemed proof positive that the speaker was a fool. 
Hence the sobriquet of “‘ Pudd’nhead” which the public opinion 
of the town fastens upon him. But he does not deserve it. On 
the contrary, he is a clever fellow. He understands, for instance, 
how the impressions of finger-tips may be made proofs of identity 
—is not this again a little before date in 1830? This is the point 
of the story, which is a somewhat gloomy but powerful tale of 
the slavery times. “Mark Twain’s” negroes are not of the 
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Uncle Tom type; but the story is not on that account a less 
vigorous indictment of the old social order of the South. 


Latin Phrase-Book. By C. Meissner. Translated by H. W. 
Auden, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—‘ Ideally speaking,” writes 
Mr. Auden with perfect truth, “a phrase-book should always be 
compiled by the pupil himself from his own individual reading.” 
But time forbids, time which compels us to substitute vocabu- 
laries for dictionaries, to take translations out of the index 
expurgatorius magistrorum, and generally to spare the pupil all the 
wholesome labour. by which earlier generations profited. This 
book is divided in a very philosophic way. First comes “The 
World and Nature,” with such subdivisions as “The World and 
Creation,” “ Water, River, Sea,” “ Fire,” “ Natural Phenomena.” 
Then we have“ Space and Time,” in which we have all kinds of 
phrases that concern means and ways of motion, rest, divisions 
of years and days, &c. Further on we come to “Human Life,” 
with its varieties of condition, fortune, occupation, &c. Other 
sections are “The Emotions,” ‘‘ Religion,’’ “Commerce,” “ The 
State,” “Law and Justice.” Nothing could be more systematic 
or more complete. 


A Bread and Butter Miss. By George Paston. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—Notwithstanding its title, this story is 
scarcely one for a “ bread-and-butter Miss” to read. Theodora 
Western is invited by her cousin Cara. She fancies the invita- 
tion is the result of a relative’s affection. Really, it is a piece of 
country-house politics. She is asked for the purpose of amusing 
a certain Sir John Downham,—a mild specimen of the wicked 
baronet of fiction. Sir John and his wife always go together,— 
not because they are an affectionate couple, but because it is a 
respectable thing to do. Another guest goes only where Lady 
Downham is to be found, and soon. Now, this may be true, but 
it is not edifying. Beyond this, however, the book is harmless, 
and it ends with the triumph of “bread and butter.” Miss 
Theodora gets the better of the unscrupulous Sir John, wins 
other victories, and secures an eligible parti in the person of Mr. 
Colthurst, supposed superior to all feminine attractions. The 
story is very smartly written. 

With Havelock from Allahabad to Lucknow, 1857. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—This volume contains extracts from letters 
written by an officer in the First Madras Royal Fusiliers to his 
wife. It cannot be said that we learn anything from them; yet 
no one will read them without interest. The patience, courage, 
and gaiety which the young writer shows—he was in his twenty- 
sixth year—gives us an idea of the spirit which made the English 
garrison hold their own in the hour of utmost peril. Lieutenant 
Groom served some five months with Havelock’s column, was 
wounded in a sortie after entering Lucknow, and died sixteen 
days afterwards. “You may be sure that everything will turn 
out for good eventually, so we must look forward with brave 
hearts till happier days come,” were the last words that the 
young soldier wrote. 

Roman Gossip. By Frances Elliot. (John Murray.)—The title 
which Mrs. Elliot has given to her book disarms criticism. The 
severest judge could not deny that the contents answer exactly 
to the description which this gives of them. We are not led to 
expect a contribution to literature, or a contribution to history, 
and we do not get it. Weare led to expect something amusing, 
aud here again we are not disappointed. Pio Nono, Cardinal 
Antonelli, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, the Roman Buonapartes, 
and various other personages, great and small, appear in Mrs. 
Elliot’s pages. She has nothing very important to say about 
them. Still, some of the details are curious and interesting, the 
doubt which is implied in the word “ gossip” being of course 
always supposed. 


Love in Idleness. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This is a short story, some hundred and sixty pages, neither large 
nor closely printed, and it is certainly slight in texture. It is of 
the “no-incident”’ kind, and the love-making of which it consists 
is just a little drawn out. Still, it has much of the attraction 
which characterises Mr. Crawford’s work. If there is little beyond 
talk, the talk is certainly brilliant. The two rivals are well- 
drawn figures, the meaner of the two being, perhaps, the better 
study; Brinsley is of a type of cad which one recognises at once. 
We should like to have heard something more about the three 
Miners sisters, poor ladies who are pathetically commonplace and 
uninteresting.——Another volume uniform with that noticed 
above is The Rubies of St. Lo, by Charlotte M. Yonge. Here 
one cannot complain of want of incident, so far at least as the 
winding-up of the story is concerned. ‘he reader will feel sadly 
disappointed when the heroine, charming in spite of her aggres- 
sive honesty, seems likely to lose the prospect which was begin- 
ning to open up before her. But Miss Yonge is equal to the occasion. 
Nor will any one object to her way of solving the difficulty, even 





if it does involve a very strange coincidence. Altogether, The 
Rubies of St. Lo is a pretty tale, with just that gentle insinuation 
of some excellent morals in which Miss Yonge is so expert. 


Ecce Ancilla Domini. By Elizabeth Rundle Charles, (S.P.C.K.) 
—Mrs. Charles has put together in this little volume a number 
of “Studies in the Christian Ideal of Womanhood,” suggested by 
the notices which the Evangelists have left us of « Mary the 
Mother of the Lord.” She gives us some valuable hints of the 
interpretative kind, as when she suggests that the benediction of 
Elizabeth to Mary, “ Blessed is she that believeth,” “seems to 
imply a tender, regretful allusion to the doubt which had marred 
the angel’s promise to her husband,” and notes that the word 
“ Blessed ” in this benediction is not the same as that used by 
Gabriel. “It is the blessing of the Beatitudes.” For the most 
part, the studies are reflective and devotional. In both respects, 
they are rich in thought and feeling. The book is of really excel- 
lent quality. 

A Born Soldier. By John Strange Winter. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—‘ John Strange Winter’s” soldiers seldom do much in the 
fighting line. They excel in love and sport. A “born soldier” 
might, we thought, be an exception. It is notso. Philip Jervis, 
the hero of the story, lives in barracks, has a soldier servant, and 
gets “long leave” and “short leave” from his Colonel. This ig 
his soldiering. As for any interest in his profession, he shows no 
sign of it. His Colonel, who does care for his work, is the object 
of a scorn with which our author evidently sympathises. The 
“born soldier” makes love. That is his one métier. This, in 
“ John Strange Winter’s” judgment, is the final cause for which 
the profession of arms ‘exists. A married woman makes love to 
Philip; a girl leaves her home and visits him in his barrack- 
room. The red coat—it is the coat only, not courage or fame— 
is irresistible. Surely “J. S. W.” humiliates her sex when she 
pictures them as slaves of this deplorable infatuation. One is 
glad to think that no man would be bold enough—or, shall we 
say, base enough ?—to pass such a libel. It is only fair to say 
that Philip is a decently honest fellow, and the girl nothing worse 
than a fool. The married woman is a revolting creature. As the 
story, such as it is, would go on quite as well without her, her 
presence is a needless offence. 
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“LIBERTY ” ee CATALOGUE 
ae CARPETS, MATTINGS, &c., 


yee INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASOAR 
ARTISTIVENSIVE. | SMYRNA, OHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &c. 
Forwarded post-free on application. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Streei, London, W. 


o $= L..& &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BOOKCASES, MUSIO STANDS, WORKBOXES. 
Oak, Mahogany, and Satinwood, 
(Registered Designs.) 

The faults of Revolving Bookcases, &., have 


REVO LVING hitherto been—(1) an unsteady action and (2) 


an ungainly appearance. BOTH OF THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS HAVE BEEN OVERCOME in the pieces of furni- 
ture which DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are 


FU R N ITU R E now exhibiting, — the action being absolutely 


smooth and steady, and the appearance grace- 
ful and well proportioned. 


Detailed Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List 
(completely illustrated), POST-FREE. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “Uoxtow we” 


M R. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
i OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUOES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
Consultations free, 














SHORT- 





SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
S§1xTEENTH EpiTI0n, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 


SUTTON'S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


FOR 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 20s, per acre, 
TEMPORARY PASTUBRHE from 17s, 6d. per acre 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 


For fall particulars see 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1895, now ready. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirsct rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SM ED LEY’S, Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








ANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY.—MSS. and 
other Matter. Terms: 23d, a Sheet, or ls. per 1,000 words,—Miss 


any 
L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, W.C. 





ARTNERSHIP INVESTMENT.—Good opening for 

well-educated Gentleman (University preferred) in established business 

requiring extension and London offices. Capital about £1,000. Principals only. 
—Address, CARR and WILSON, solicitors, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 





OME EDUCATION.—The Widow and Daughter 

(Certificated) of a Clergyman receive a few Girls, age 14 to 16, to educate. 

Healthy place; gravel soil. Hour from London, Main Line G.E.R.—Address, 
Mrs. FOWLER, Witham, Essex. References on application. 


’ Pie SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES, 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 
SERIES METHOD. 
The School aims at giving a thorough training in all branches of Modern 
Languages and Greek (Ancient).—For Syllabus, apply, the SECRETARY.— 
Explanatory treatise, 6d. post-free. 








EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 
LEOTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, March 17tb, at 11,15: 
Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS on 
“Can Virtue be Taught?” 





NiAGcaAaRa HALL, 
ST. JAMES'S PARK STATION, 


REAL ICE SKATING. Ice always in Perfect Condition. 
Daily, 9.30 to 1, 38.; 3 to 6, 53.3 8 to 11.30, 3s, 
Excellent Orchestra, — First-Class Restaurant, — Open all Day. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Ohester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 

&e., apply to the PRINCIPAL, on 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2lst. 





Ress INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit arn 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universi- 
tie. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 22nd, 





LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40—£20} 
on April 8th, 9th, and 10th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School, and in the Royal 
Infirmary qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
£chool and Hospital £100 in one sum, or £105 in instalments. SUMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY Ist, 1895.—For Poy of Scholarships, Classes, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Darton, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SOHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 

Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 

annum, Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 

there are VACANCIES in the School House, Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 








RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, “* Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro. 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom: 
plishments, Very healthy town, beantifolly situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Head-masters of Oharterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par. 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 
BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, ‘There is a fitted gymnasium in the house, 
— fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—Address, PIXHOLME, 


a ° 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 8. 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 
elected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 








ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

80 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 

FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, Irish and 

Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &c. School Scholarships, £30; 

Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 103.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 

more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will bb AWARDED after Examination, 

to be my JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER, 





EDBERGH SCHOOL REGISTER.—I should be very 
grateful for NAMES of OLD SEDBERGHIANS before 1820, or for 
Letters relating to the School,—B. WILSON, Sedbergh, Yorkshire, 








strong and active, experienced in domestic economy, hygiene, and 


A LADY by birth and education, Swiss, middle-aged, 
nursing, would like to CONDUCT a GENTLEMAN’S or NOBLEMAN’S 





HCUSEHOLD. Unexceptional references. High salary, — Address, care of 
Madame FRIQUET, Manor Mount, Forest Hill, 8.E, 
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AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

Fe a eee, ce cee wicaten te Mie 8. OLE. Phe 

Schoo! i reoommenied by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
‘or 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years, and 

Two HOUSE SOHOLARSRIES, Ragheb pow isa will be COMPETED 
‘or on th, » aD 4 m to Boys un —F, 

apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. or fall particulars, 





FE Fk 008 cO LL & GG SE 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER. 





ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
t management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 

Fion to the AD-MASTER, 





LENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (£60 to £30) on MARCH 26th and 27th. Examination arranged 
slsewhere for distant Candidates. TWO SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
to Candidates intending to enter the Army through the Army Olasses.—Apply, 
Rey. the WARDEN. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 

tes must be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 

—For — information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


URHAM SCHOOL. — Three SENIOR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS of £40 a year, and three or more JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£25 a year, will be awarded after an examination in classics and mathematics 

beginning JUNE 19th. Seniors under 16; juniors under 14, For full informa. 
tion, apply to the SEORETARY, School House, Durham, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.H. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to — Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church gay Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Olassical and 
Modern sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Reyv. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 
Warden. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. : 


Mitt HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head. 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 


Secretary.—LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 1895, 




















ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Kight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next,— 

pare information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
estmiuster, 





ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: H.G. the Duxks 

of DEvonsHiRE, HEAD-MASTER, who must be married, a member of 

the Church of England (but not necessarily in Holy Orders), and a Graduate of 

Oxford or Cambridge, REQUIRED after JULY next, in consequence of the re- 

tirement of the Rev. Dr. Crowden through ill-health.—Particulars may be 

obtained from the Secretary, to whom applications should be sent in by March 
83lst.—H. H. COLES, Solicitor, Eastbourne. 





ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE —THIRTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year (giving 
immediate admission), will be COMPETED for in JUNE next. One of these 
Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candidates not yet members of the School; the 
rest are open to members of the School and others without distinction. Three 
will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 10 
to 17.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J, LEADER, 
the College, Marlborough. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR. 
SHIP of MODERN LANGUAGES, in the Queen’s College, Cork, being 
now VACANT, Oandidates for that Office are requested to forward their 

Testimonials to the UNDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before MARCH 
30th, 1895, in order that the same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord- 





LLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an Election : 
in JUNE, SIX EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, open to 
boys who on June 18th are over 12 and under 14; in DECEMBER, to SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including three Classical Scholarships of the value 
fon conditions) of £80, for boys who on June Ist are over 12 and under 14,— 
or particulars apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks, 





DUCATION in ENGLAND and ABROAD.—Reliable 
Information and Advice as to Selection of the best Schools (Boys’ and 
Girls’), Army and other Tutors, supplied free of charge.—BIVER and CO. 
298 Regent Street, W. , 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full iculars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 











DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and ambridgo 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without ch to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 





A 10 Ae i oO RB +” Cc L U B. 
8 WHITEHALL OOURT, 8.W. 
Directors : 


Mr, Oswatp Crawrurp, 0.M.G. (Chairman), Lord MonxswELt, Mr. WALTER 
Besant, Mr. Hatt Carne, Mr. H. R, TEDDER. 
Full particulars of the above Olub may be obtained from the Secretary, 
G. HERBERT THRING. 





OCIETY of AUTHORS.—This Society is established for 
the maintenance and defence of Literary Property. It advises Members on 
their Agreements, provides its Members with a Legal Opinion for nothing, and 
investigates all cases and questions of disputes connected with the law of Copy- 
right and Literary Property.—By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary, 4 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.0. N.B.—The Author, the organ of the 
S.ciety, is published monthly, price 6d., by Horace Oox, Breams Buildings, E.C. 





peor ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


——— 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ws see == ne -~S- £20,000,000 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.0O., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should sent,—Bankers,, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpox. Code, Unicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 











Lieutenant.—Dublin Oastle, March 6th, 1895, 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
RODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
ht Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Ohlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
a want and fill a place.” 
LORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
&e. 
Ni'S OHLORODYNE” on the 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P: 
undoubtedly the inventor of OHLO 

The 
December 31st, 


Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not suppl 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHI 


RHEUMATISM, &, 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROW 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLe Manvractcrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


* There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.”—Medical Annual, 1893. » 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They holé 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 
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BIMETALLISM: 
A COLLOQUY on CURRENCY 
By HENRY HUCKS GIBBS. 


Ja’ Edition, with Complete Tables 
cal 5 a (420 pp.), price 3s, 6d, 





London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
ISEASES of the VEINS: More 


Especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D.—London: 
James Epps and Co., Limited, 170 Piccadilly, and 
48 Threadneedle Street. 








Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, 2s, 

HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW. 

LEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 

Fdition, brought down to the Present Time, 
London : 

Srmpxin, MARSHALL, Hamiton, Kent & Oo., Ltd. 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Oapital scccsecserorrserseree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Golonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvurTsipE Pac, TWELVE GuiINnEas, 
Page £1010 0 
Half-Page ..... 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page.., 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 

alf-Column .....+00 115 0 
Quarter-Column ...cccccssesereevee O17 6 
ComPanrIEs, 

Outside Page.....csscserserrernrdld 14 0 
Inside Page wsccccssrsserssrerseevee 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
4s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
3s, per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


32mo, roan, 3s, 6d, ; moroceo, 5s. 


THE PSALTER: according to the Prayer-Book Version. 
With a Concordance and Other Matter compiled by the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonz, M.P. 
[The Reprint will be ready neat week. 


“‘ The arrangement of the book as a manual of devotion could hardly be improved upon. Its size, too, is 
in its favour, and it is most clearly printed upon excellent paper.””—Ti mes, 


“* The little volume will become an object of strong affection to a multitude of readers, and a © :rious bond 
between the veteran statesman and a multitude of those otherwise excellent people who have veen always 
accustomed to regard him with abhorrence.’’—Speaker, 


“ A concordance is specially 3e ag the Psalms...... That which Mr, Gladstone has prepared is very full, 





and will meet all requirements.”—Globe, 
“ Altogether the arrangement and getup of the little book is excellent, and it will be treasured in many 


homes not only as a charming edition of ‘ The Psalter,’ but for what it contains of loving work by its vener- 
able and venerated editor.”"—Westminster Gazette. 





With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


THE EVIL EYE: an Account of this Ancient and Wide- 


spread Superstition. By Freperick THomas ELworrnuy. 


“ As Mr. Elworthy justly observes, the origin of the belief in the Evil Eye is lost in the obscurity of pre- 
historic ages, and it must be set down as vise of the hereditary and instinctive convictions of mankind. His 
admirable work on the subject, the interest of which is enhanced by nearly 200 excellent engravings, should 
figure in every public and private library in the three kingdoms.—Daily Telegraph, 

“A mine of quaint facts and illustrative anecdotes so rich that it is impossible to open the book without 
lighting upon some suggestive passage, or on some instance of those persistent traces of a rude faith which 
we aptly term superstition.”’—Standard. 





With Tlustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN PLACE: a Clue 


to the Creed of Early Egypt from Ezyptian Sources, By W. MarsHam Apams, Anthor of “The Drama 
of Empire,” &c., sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


“‘ Within the last few weeks one of the most plausible and cleverly worked-out of all the Pyramid theories 
has been propounded. We refer to the book entitled ‘ The House of the Hidden Place,’ in which Mr. Mars- 
ham Adams, already known as a devoted labourer in certain fields of Egyptology, describes and supports as 
a solution of the fascinating problem the intimate correspond , a3 he regards it, between the design of the 
Pyramid and the writings which are commonly entitled ‘ The Book of the Dead.’”—Morning Post. 








With Map and Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 1623-87. 


One of the First Fellows of the Royal Society; sometime Secretary to Henry Cromwell; Maker and 
Author of the ‘‘Down Survey” of Ireland, erived from Private Documents hitherto Unpublished. 
By Lord Epmonp FITzMavRICcE, 

“ A work which it is delightful to read and most pleasant to ponder over.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“He was both a philosopher and a man of action, and a perusal of this scholarly and es biography 
will certainly tend to raise the general estimation of his character and abilities.”"—Daily Telegraph. 





8vo, 10s. 6d, 


PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of its Development 


iu various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By Eve.ys Crciz, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
** Well worth studying are the views that he expresses on the practical value of great landlords, and all 
that he has to say on the subject of small properties and ‘ morcellements,’””—Daily Telegraph. 
“Even those who do not agree with the writer’s conclusions will find themselves better equipped for a 
rational discussion of the subject by a study of the facts historically and dispassionately expounded as Mr. 
Cecil expounds them.”’—Times. 
“A book of the hour, as well as of the age,”—Daily News, 





With Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of 


Ely, and subsequently of Winchester: a Memoir. By the Very Rev. Gzorar W1LLIAM Kircuin, D.D., 
Dean of Durham. 
“Tbe memoir is not merely a sympathetic and winning portrait of a man, but a luminous and instructive 
chapter of contemporary ecclesiastical history.”—Times, 
“The biographer has produced a most attractive and sympathetic memoir of a most interesting per- 
sonality.”—Daily Chronicle. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s, 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD OWEN: based on his 


Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, the Rev. Richarp OWEN. With 
a Chapter by the Right Hon. T, H. Huxiry. Second Edition. 
“A book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. In these pages a very human figure stands out, 
bold in its outline, but revealing many an intimate detail.”—Saturday Review. 
“‘The volumes teem with anecdotes; and the second is even richer than the first, for Owen’s life becomes 
fuller and broader as manhood ripened into age,’”’—St. James’s Gazette. 





With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. 8yo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR 


BARTLE FRERE, Bart. Derived from hitherto unpublished Documents. By JoHn MarTInEAu, 
[Second Edition. 
“Through prosperity and adversity the charm of his personal character remained unbroken, and to this 
he owed much of the respect and affection with which he was regarded by those who had the advantage of 
his acquaintance,”’—Athenewm, 
** A fine life and a worthy biography is the verdict the critic will gladly record.”—St, James’s Gazette. 





NEW and POPULAR EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE CARMEN 


SAZCULARE. Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E, GLapstone, M.P. 








Terms? net, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS, J. M. DENT AND COS LIST. 


WALTER RAYMOND’S NEW BOOK. 
TRYPHENA IN LOVE. 


Illustrated by J. WALTER WEST. 


Iris Library. 
Square fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
“T+ is fresh and quaint and wholesome as the scent of the homely flowers that 
fill the garden of the Stow farm.”—Daily News. 
To be followed by ‘‘ MAUREEN’S FAIRING,” by Miss JanE BaRLow, and 
“A LOST ENDEAVOUR,” by Guy Boornsy, 


9 
MALORY’S LE MORTE DARTHOUR. Re- 
printed word for word from Caxton’s Edition of 1485, printed and spelt in 
conformity with modern usige. With an Introduction by Professor Ruyrs, 
and about 300 Illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, including Photogravare 
Frontispiece to each volame, and 45 Full-page Illustrations and Bordered 
Pages. 2 vols, small crown 4to, 35s, net. 
** He who reads Malory for the first time is always enviable; but he is thrice 
lucky if he so reads him in such an edition as this,’”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LYRIC POETS SERIES READY SHORTLY. 


LYRICAL POETRY from the BIBLE, Vol. I. 


Edited by Exnest Ruys. With a Photogravure from Blake’s Job. Limp 
cloth, 2s, 6d. net, Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, bound in vellum, 


er UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
A PRELUDE to POETRY. 
SPENSER. | BURNS. 


“It is pleasant to have so much good criticism and good literature brought 
within the compass of a single dainty volume,”—Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF DEFOE’S ROMANCH&S AND NARRATIVES 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


The HISTORY of the LIFE and ADVEN- 


TURES of Mr. DUNCAN CAMPBELL. Edited by G. A. Aitken. [llus- 
trated by J. B. Yeats. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 23 6d. net, Limited 
Library Edition, 43. net. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


SURPRISING ADVENTURES, FARTHER 
ADVENTURES, and SERIOUS REFLECTIONS of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. 3 vols. 
** A worthy tribute to the genius of one of the greatest of English novelists.” 
—Daily News, 


The MEMOIRS of a PROTESTANT, con- 


demned to the Galleys of France for his Religion. Written by Himself. 
Translated by OLIVER GOLDSMITH, with an Introduction by Austin Dosson, 
and a Facsimile of the Receipt given by Goldsmith for payment of his trans- 
lation. Long fcap. 8vo, 2 vols. 6s, net. [Ready shortly. 


ALDINE HOUSE, 69 Great Eastern Street, E.C. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & co 
SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. Vol. I. : 


The TROUBADOURS and COURTS of LOVE, 


By J. F. Rowzotuam. M.A, (Oxon.). With 2 Hs 

: crown Sto, 4a. ot, ‘ ca ) Maps and 13 Illustrations, 
most erudite and eloquent volume, of which eve 
painstaking research beyond all praise.’’—Datty de gy hyerrs and 
one which will never cease to have its fascination so long as men interest the “* 
yi hangs 8 A ee eee the pet of art and romance ‘Mr. 
owbotham handles it with special knowledge and sympathy, o : 
well balanced.”—ScoTsMAN. Sympathy. Well compacted and 
FORTHCOMING VOLUMES WILL BE BY 

Professor CUNNINGHAM, F. W. CORNISH, Prof. VINOGRADOFF GEO, G 
CHISHOLM, F. A. INDERWICK, Q.0., LUCY TOULMIN SMITH ates 

8. 0. ADDY, Prof. G. BALDWIN BROWN, KENELM 

D. COTES (the Editor of the Series), and others, 


ANNALS of the BRITISH PEASANTRY. 


By Russert M, Garnier. Thick 8vo, 103. 6d. Origin of t 

the Labourer; Med‘sval Local Government; Origin of ne umployer of 
Medieval Peasant Life; Rebellion of Kett; the Labourer at his Work a: id 
at his Play; the Scottish Peasant before the Union; the Cottage oy 
Factory ; the Oottage Larder; Poor Relief; When Parishes were Prisones 
the Parish as a Home; Elevation of the Labourer, &. ad 


NATURAL RIGHTS. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A., 


Professor in the University of St. Andrews. 10s. 6d, 
4 keen and searching criticism by a shrewd thinker, who is also an acute 
dialectician.”"—Times. “A most valuable and important addition to the Library 
of Philosophy, in which several books of first-rate merit have already appeared,”* ¥ 


—GLascow Hera.p. 
The GLOBE-TROTTER in INDIA Two 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, and other INDIAN STUDIES, By MicnarL 
MacmItran, B.A. (Oxon.), Fellow of the Bombay University and Professor 
of English Literature at Elphinstone College. 43. 6d, 
‘A collection of thoughtful and suggestive papers on @ variety of subjects con. 
nected with India,—LITERARY WORLD. 


The MESSAGE of MAN: a Book of Ethical 


Scriptures drawn from many Sources, and Arranged. Pp. 336, 4s. 6d. 

** Tt is excellent, and cannot fail to provide instruction of the highest kind. It 
appeals to the high and best instincts.”—GLascow HERALD. “ Everywhere the 
book seeks to shape to fine issues the moral life; its outlook on life is wide and 
generous, and the appeal of the highest motive is brought in many of these 
aphorisms to the service of the lowliest duties. The arrangement of the work is 
admirable.”—SPEAKER. “It must have cost an immense amount of time and 
trouble......4 book which is certain to repay all the trouble taken with t,”,— 
CaTHoLic TIMES. 


The GOSPEL of BUDDHA according to 


OLD RECORDS. Told by Dr. Paut Carus, 6:. 
A simple exposition in the words of the original Gospels (translated) of the life 
and doctrines of Buddha, as they bear upon the religious thought of the present. 


TRANSPLANTED MANNERS: aNovel. By 


ExizaBetu E, Evans. 33, 6d. 
“Mrs. Evans has done it uncommonly well, that is, if a portrait’s merit is to be 
measured by the photographic fidelity of the likeness.”"—Patt. MaLL Gazerre, 
** The fascination of the work as a whole is not to be resisted,”’—NortTs GUARDIAN, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
{His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





PATRONS {iis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK 


Presipent—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of blag or Deroury-Cuairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1A. 


Puysiciax—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
SEcRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 








1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonus. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


mission paid for the introduction of business. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3l1st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. 


£2,622,812. 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


H RATE OF Bon 


HIG Us. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Annual Income, £387,862. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, per Dozen. 


Bots. }-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fae — in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1978, 1830, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


163s, 98 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPP Ss*s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, 











COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILE, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Yearly, Half- Quar- 
yearly, terly. 
£1 86...0143..072 


Including postage to any 
art of the United 
GGA 2. 200 wee ove 

Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 
rae ea 

rance, Germany, India, 
China, &.. wwe ve 1106015 3..078 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


own 8vo, 5s. with a Portrait of the Author, 
One vol, COwTLW and REVISED EDITION of : 


The REMINISCENCES of an OLD 


BOHEMIAN. By G. L. M. Strauss. [In a few days, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The EVIL GUEST. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,” With 30 Illustrations by B. 8S. Le Fanu. 5. 


[In a few days. 
The DEGRADATION of GEOFFREY 


ALWITH. By Mor.ey Roserts. 68, 


An undeniably powerful novel.”—World. 

“ Bold in conception and powerful in treatment.”—Scotsman. J 

“CUndeniably clever work. Mr. Roberts’s command of the repulsive details of 
a life of debauchery and squalor is out of the common.” -Athenzum. 


A DARK INTRUDER. By Richard 


Dowtina. 2 vols., 12s. 


A very good story.”—Daily News, : 
“ A yery ingeniously constructed mystery.”—Saturday Review, 


The MAHATMA. A Tale of Modern 


Theosophy. 6s. 
“The book is extremely amusing—indeed, at times quite exciting.’—Guardian, 
“This thrilling book,”—Literary World. 


SECOND EDITION of 


The CO-RESPONDENT. By 
AprpLeTon. 2 vols., 12s. 
“ One of the funniest stories of the year.”—Daily Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION of 


WORST WOMAN in LONDON, and other 


Stories. By F. 0. Pups, 6s, 
“ Light-hearted, easy-going, and thoroughly readable from end to — 


tandard. 
SECOND EDITION of 


The MERCHANT of KILLOGUE. By F. 


M. ALLEN. 6s, [Just ready. 
“Every character in the book is put down in words so subtle and strong that 
for yourself you know the peop'e. There is nothing of the new woman in it, and 
not a line concerning the analyses of soul and body. It is just a picture of Irish 
life which might have been written in shorthand as it happened, and written out 
afterwards in longhand, so clear and sharp and vital is it. It is an exciting 
story, with a thrilling winding up.’’—Vanity Fair, 


G. W. 


DOWNEY and CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 


New Books. 


This day is published. 


. 
‘ 


THE DUC DE LAUZUN. 
The Court Life of Louis XV. 
From the French of GASTON MAUGRAS. With a Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFAOK. 
‘* In 1811 the Imperial police authorities were informed that a manuscript left 


by the Duc de Lauzun was about to be printed, and would give rise to gréat 
scandal. The manuscript was seized. Queen Hortense desi: to read it, and 
She had it ied in all 


succeeded in obtaining the loan of it for a few d 
haste; the original Ms. was then returned to the Minister of Police, and burnt, 
it was said, in the Emperor’s private room and under his very eyes.” 

These memoirs are taken from the copy made by Queen Hortense, public 
archives, and private documents, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AMAN of HIS WORD. By Arthur Paterson. 


* Adventure succeeds adventure in these graphic pages with a rapidity which 
would seem unnatural were it not for the skill with which the writer tells his 


story.”—Speaker, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIM,” 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. By Howard 


OvERING StuRGIs. 
“The story is told brightly, modestly, and suggestively, and the quiet irony of 
the ending is a more effective way out of the impasse than a violent tragedy or a 
miracle of good fortune,”’"—Times, 


NEW NOVEL BY PEROIVAL PICKERING, 


A PLIABLE MARRIAGE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


WITH RANK and FILE; or, Sidelights 


on Soldier Life. By ArTHUR AmyaNnpD (Captain Arthur Haggard), Author of 
“Only a Drummer Boy.” 

“The sidelights thrown on soldier life in Captain Haggard’s new book are 
strong, steady, and trathful; they show us the tragic as well as the humorous 
aspect of army life. The book can be emphatically recommended for all garrison 
libraries.”’"—Army Service Corps Journal, 


The CHILDREN of MEN. By W. R. H. 


TROWBRIDGE. Cloth, 33, 6d. Being the New Volume in the “Short Stories 
by British Authors.” [Now ready. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





Each in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 

THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. By L. 
Dougall, Author of “ Beggars All,” §¢e.— 
THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY. 
By Horace Annesley Vachel—A PARSON 
AT BAY. By Harold Vallings, Author of 
“ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” 6c. 
—DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Chol- 
mondeley, Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers,” 
Gc. A New Edition. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTENTS, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

TUNIS AND EGYPT. By Sr. Lox Srracuey. 

MR. BALFOUR’S “FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” By Bensamin Kipp, 
THE CONDITION OF WOOD ENGRAVING. By M. H. Srretauayn. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND OLD AGE PENSIONS—A REPLY TO MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. By J. Lister Step, Assistant Secretary of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, 


DRINK AS A TRADE. By J. Satcuent Hopkins. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL AND THE IRISH CHUROH BILL. By the Bisnor 
or Derry, 


THE FUTURE OF POETRY. By A.C. Brnson. 

THE PRESENT DEPRESSION. By R. H. Inauis Pancrave, 

LORD RANDOLPH CHUROCGILL. By Sir Herpert MaxwEtt, Bart., M.P. 
CANON ALBERIC'’S SCRAP BOOK. By M. R. James. 


CORRES PONDENCE—(SETTLING THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM? By H. 
De F, Montgomery). 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS, 
On March 19th, with Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A MILITARY LIFE. 


By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., B.A., 
Late Governor of Gibraltar, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON. 


Just published, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA. 
By MARIE FRASER. 


The TIMES says :—“ Miss Fraser’s picture of Stevenson’s personality, and of 
his life and surroundings in Samoa, is full of kindly and engaging touches which 
wil interest every one just at the present moment. And the same may be said 
of the chapters in which Stevenson does not appear.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE writes :—‘‘ Miss Fraser has written precisely the 
little book that was wanted about Stevenson in hia Pacific home.” 

The GLOBE'S opinion :—** To the true Stevensonian this unambitious little 
work will be superlatively!attractive.” 


A GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Will be ready shortly, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 


By E. Bensamin ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., President of the Brown University. 


NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On March 25th, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
VOL. XLII. (O’DUINN—OWEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Vol. I, was published on January 1st, 1886, and a further volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


Notr.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” witk 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


NEW STORY BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 141, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MARCH, containing:—‘Tue Sowers.” By Henry Seton Merriman. 
Chaps. 7-9.—‘* THE HIDE TO Yorx.”—“ CoLLECTING ANCESTORS.”—“‘ Liza’s. 
Lout.”—* THE HIBERNIAN H1BERNATING.”—“* Two Famity H1sTORIEs,”— 
“Home TO THEE.”—“ JOHN Gavin’s ACCIDENT: a Rustic Idyll.”—“ Poncn’s 
Prototypes.’ —*“ A FaTat RESERVATION.” By R,O. Prowse, Book IV, con- 
tinued; Book V., Chaps, 1-2, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New Publications. 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN: a Romance 
of the Fourth Century. By Sir Hzrsert Maxwett, Bart., 
MP., Author of “ Meridiana: Noontide Essays,” “Life and 
Times of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.,” &. Crown 
8vo, 68. [Immediately. 


THE CURSE OF INTELLECT, 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


DANOVITCH, and other Stories. By 
Water B. Harris, Author of “A Journey through the 
Yemen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN STUART MILL: a Study of 
his Philosophy. By CHarues Dovaenas, M.A., D.Sc., Lec- 
turer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant to the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN NATURE IN RURAL 


INDIA. By RB. Carstarrs, Bengal Civil Service, Author of 
British Work in India.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 


By Jamus H. Hystop, Ph.D., Instructor in Ethics, Columbia 
College, New York, Author of “The Elements of Logic.” 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME 
MINISTER. By Basit Tuomson, Author of “South Sea 
Yarns.” With a Map, numerous Illustrations by J. W. 
Cawston and J. Jellicoe, and reproductions of Rare Plates 
from Early Voyages of XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. 
Small demy 8vo, 1és. 


“Mr. Thomson writes with great humour and has a keen eye for ludicrous 
incident and ing traits of character.”—Times, 


“Most interesting and original......decidedly amusing througtout.” 
—Athenzwm, 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL: a 


Plain Tale of Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady 
who had a unique Opportunity of observing the Inner Life 
of Ladies of the Upper Class in Persia. By C.J. Wits, 
Author of “In the Land of the Lion and Sun,” “ Persia as it 
is,” &. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
“ The tale is well told; the style is pleasant and unaffected.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ Full of graphic pictures of Persian life,”—Academy. 


THE VIKING PATH: a Tale of 
the White Christ. By J. J. Hatpane Buresss, Author of 
“ Rasmie’s Biiddie,” “ Shetland Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Another thrilling romance of the ravazing Northmen.”’—Times. 

“ Full of brilliant pictures of Viking life by sea and land.’’—Queen. 








‘“*THE STANDARD EDITION” OF 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


Next week will be published, 
ADAM BEDE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. each ; 
roxburghe binding, 3s. 6d. each. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 953. MARCH, 1895. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


THE ScortisH ScHOOL oF PAINTING. 

Sir Bartie FRERE. 

A ForrIGgNeR. Ohaps. 15-20. By E. Gerard, 

Tue SaLMON-FISHERIES OF Norway. By “Snowfly.” 
Dip Junius Commit SuicrpE? By A, Lang. 

Tue Court oF Demos. By L. E, R. 

SHovuty Gotr BE ENCOURAGED aT PuBtic ScHOOLS? 
AraB MEN AND ARAB HORSES, 

Tue Tovuce oF Sprinc. By D. Storrar Meldrum. 
A VISIT TO THE BupDHIST AND TAO-IST MONASTERIES 
on THE Lo Fau San. By K, A, Irving. 
Francis RicHarp SANDFORD, 

HABITUAL OFFENDERS. 
Tue RIsE oF THE OURTAIN. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C08 LIsT, 


THIRD EDITION. 
The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. B: i 
J. Batrour, M.P. 8vo, 12s, 6d. - - y the Right Hon. ARTEUR 


NEW BOOK by the late G. J. ROMANES, 


THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the late 


Gsorce J. Romanes, Author of “ Darwin and after Darwin,” i 
with a Preface, by CHARLES Gor¥, M.A., Canon of Westminster’ Gk 


PERSECUTION and TOLERANCE: being 


the Hulsean Lectures Preached before the University of Camb in 1893.4, 
By M. Creieutox, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Crown v0, 4s, 6d, 


STUDIES in the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER : 


Sermons. With an Introductory Essay, By Francis Paget, D.D., 
Christ Church, Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘6a. t Dean of 


LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons. 


By Matcotm MacCott, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Or. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SERMON SKETCHES TAKEN from SOME 
of the SUNDAY LESSONS thronghout the CHUROH’S YEAR. By 
W. H. Hutcuines, M.A. Oanon of York, Rector of Kirby Misperton, and 
Rural Dean. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BIRD NOTES. By the late Jane Mary 
Haywarp. Edited by Emma Husparp, With Frontispiece and J5 Dlustra. 
tions by G. E. Lodge. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* These notes were written by one whose quiet life gave her exceptional oppor. 
tunities of watching the ways and manners of the birds that frequented her garden and 
window-stil, and have no pretentions to scientific value. They are accurate accounts, 
written from time to time during many years, of the small incidents of bird life that 
passed before the eyes of one qualified by artistic training and by inherited love of 
birds to watch narrowly, to understand sympathetically, what was happening. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE TRANSLA. 


TIONS. By the Rev. Wirt1am Baxer, D.D., Head-Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY of MIND: an Essay on the 


Metaphysics of Psychology. By Gror@e TrumBuLtt Lapp, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, 16s. 


A BOOK of SONG. By Julian Sturgis. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Just so, one imagines, were the Elizabethan songs written, at a time when 
everybody could write them; when there was music in the air, and people’s 
thoughts went ont rhythmically to meet the music.”—Athenzum. 


BALLADS and other VERSE. By A. H. 


Beesty. Feap. 8vo, 5:. 
“ Sure of a hearty welcome from lovers of true pcetry.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale 


Life in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Jonn Trarrorp 
Cieae (“ Th’ Owd Weighver”’), Author of “‘ Heart Strings,” “ Pieces in the 
Rochdale Dialect,’’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
“The story is a tragic one, and powerful as such, while its humorous passiges 
in the Lancashire dialect are by far its best parts...... It is a deeply interesting 
story, and has real literary merit.”’—Scotsman, 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


WARNE’S ONE- VOLUME NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUME. 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


UNDER FIRE. 


By Captain CHARLES KING, 
Author of “ The Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Captain Blake,” &e. 








“No story that Captain King has written has a more exciting 
plot than this. 


excelled by any of the Captain’s previous works.”—Standard. 


There are dramatic situations which are un- 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO, 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


London : 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly af Mxssrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.8S.A,; Mxssrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW BOOKS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


SOLDIERS THREE. The Story of the 


Gadsbys. In Black and White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, Under the Deodars, 


The Phantom Rickshaw, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of GEORGE HIGINBOTHAM, 


an Australian Politician and Chief Justice of Victoria. By 
Epwarp E, Morris. Extra Crown 8vo, 9s. 











“ENGLISH MEN of ACTION” SERIES.—New Vo.vume. 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. By 


ARCHIBALD Forses. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE of ADAM SMITH. By John Rae. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ With singular skill and patience Mr. Rae fills in the sketch 
furnished by Dugald Stewart, and renders it a finished picture...... It is not 
merely a finished portrait of Adam Smith, but a vivid picture of the social and 
intellectual world in which he moved......Much of the material employed by the 
biographer has hitherto been unpublished, and in this respect Mr. Rae’s volume 
possesses exceptional value,” 








“ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS” SERIES in MACMILLAN’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY LIBRARY.—Vol. IV. 


WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers.— 


SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowprn.—LANDOR. By Sipney 
Corvin, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





The GREAT DOMINION. Studies of Canada. 


By Grorae R, Parkin, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Univ. New Bruns- 
wick, With Maps, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
Civilized World for the Year 1895. Thirty-second annual 
publication. Revised after Official Returns. Edited by J. 
Scorr Kettiz, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





WOMAN’S SHARE in PRIMITIVE CULTURE 
By Oris Turron Mason, A.M., Ph.D., Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Ethnology in the United States National Museum. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





The PYGMIES. By A. de Quatrefages, late 


Professor of Anthropology at the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris. Translated by Freprrick Starr. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS.—Nzw Vo.umz. 


Le MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Comedie en 


Trois Actes par Moliére (1673). Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. E. Fasnacut. Pot 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK on WELSH CHURCH DE- 
my al el oe or Sr. AsapH. Third Edition, 


CHURCH TIMES.—“ It should be in the hands of all who are actively engaged 
in defence of the Church in Wales,” 


COLLECTED PAPERS on SOME CONTRO- 
VERTED QUESTIONS of GEOLOGY. By Joszru Prest- 
wicu, D.C.L. (Oxon.), F.R.S., F.G.S. 8vo, 10s. net. 











A TREATISE on BESSEL FUNCTIONS and 
their APPLICATION to PHYSICS. By A. Gray, M.A., 
F.R.S.E., and G. B. Matuews, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. net. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHIES & REMINISCENCES, 
LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcu. With a Preface 
by the Dean of Christ Church. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Is not only a book of varied and delightful reading'and of 

historical and a interest. Itis all that in an extraordinary degree, but it 
is something more. It is invaluable for the guidance it affords on controversi 
which have only lately ceased to be present, and which may easily be revi 
the future......We find the problem which perplexes us handled by ohe in whom 
a rare combination of qualities found a rare opportunity of exercise. He was 
emphatically a great man in a great place.” 


MEMOIR of SIR A. C. RAMSAY. By Sir 


ARcHIBALD Gzrxrz, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. With Portraits. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—* The Memoir is worthy both of Ramsay and his bi ber.’” 
TIMES.—* Lhe volume is in every sense a valuable contribution to the history 
ill of preserftation 





of contemporary science, while its intrinsic interest and its s' 
will commend it to a widecircle of general readers.’’ 


CHAPTERS from SOME MEMOIRS. By 


Anne THAcKERAY Ritcuiz. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TIMES,—" The critic’s task is at onee lightened and shortened in dealing 
with so attractive a volume. He has only to say that its charm is irresistible.’’ 
QUEEN.—“ Miss Thackeray’s glimpses of her father are delightful,” 


RECENT STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 
HISTORY, AND SCIENCE. 


The MEANING of HISTORY: and other 
Historical Pieces. By Frepreric Harrison. Extra Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD,.—“ The plea for the synthetic interpretation of history has 
seldom been urged with more conspicuous force and beauty.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All these and other qualities are not only dis- 
cernible; they penetrate through and through the texture of the deeply in- 
teresting, wise, and eloquent volume before us.” 


GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Essays. 


By the late Watrer Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College. 
Prepared for the Press by Coartes L. SHADWELL, Fellow of 
Oriel College. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ATHENZUM.—* They form, as they now stand, a harmonious and satisfying 
work, worthy to take its place with the other charming volumes which repre- 
sent the life-work of this conscientious artist and thinker.” 


ESSAYS and STUDIES. By John Churton 


CouLIns. 8vo, 9s. net. 
ContENTs:—John Dryden—The Predecessors of Shakspeare 
—Lord Chesterfield’s Letters ~The Porson of Shakspearian 
Criticism—Menander. 


TIMES.—“In our judgment the intrinsic interest and merit of the essays 
afford a quite sufficient reason for their publication,” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of 
+ any Bra Ba tae! aaa With LIilustrations. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


THOREAU. Edited by H.S. Saunt. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
[Eversley Series. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY, and SOCIAL. By Purturps Brooxs, late 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by Rev. Joun Cotton 
Brooks. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


FROM the GREEKS to DARWIN, An Out- 


line of the Development of the Evolution Idea. By Henry 
FarrFIELD Oszogn, Sc.D., Da Costa Professor of Biology in 
Columbia College, Curator in the American Museum of 
Natural History. 8vo, 9s. net. 


SUMMER STUDIES of BIRDS and BOOKS. 
ri by Thetis pts Author of ‘‘ A Year with the Birds,” 



































SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


Tenth Thousand, 8vo, 10s. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





VOL. III. Now Ready, 15s. 


Social England: 











A Record of the Progress of the People in 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, 
Literature, and Manners, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
Eminent Authorities. Edited by H. D. 
Trarut, D.C.L. 


N.B.—Vols. I. and II. of this Work 
have already been Reprinted to meet 
the large demand. 


The TIMES of March 15th, 1895, says :— 


“Of the third volume of the encyclo- 
pedic work on ‘Social England,’ edited by 
Dr. Traill, it is sufficient to say that it 
adequately and worthily sustains the high 
reputation achieved by its predecessors, 
and that the interest of the work naturally 
increases as the period under review ad- 
vances towards modern times.” 





SECOND EDITION Now Ready. 
in Two Volumes demy 8vo, price 32s. 


The Life and Adventures of 
George 











Augustus Sala. 











Written by HIMSELF. 


The TIMES says :— 
“A very interesting and entertaining 


book.” 
PUNCH says :— 


“ Delightful reminiscences are those of 
George Augustus Sala.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“ Mr. Sala has fulfilled his purpose with 
inimitable skill, admirable tact, and ex- 
emplary completeness.” 





The Century 











Science Series. 











Edited by Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 


Ready shortly, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN DALTON AND THE 
RISE OF MODERN 
CHEMISTRY. By Sir Henry E. 
Roscoz, F.R.S. 


Ready shortly, 3s. 6d. 


MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S., 
AND THERISE OF ENGLISH 
GEOGRAPHY. By Criements R. 
Marxuay, C.B., F.R.S., President of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne, 





COMPLETION OF THE 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


Cassell’s History 











of England. 











WITH NEARLY 


2,000 Original Illustrations, 


EXPRESSLY EXECUTED FOR THIS EDITION. 


Complete in Eight Volumes, 9s. each. 
[Ready shortly. 


“No masterpiece of historical style and 
philosophy could be more absorbing...... 
The illustrations are, indeed, profuse, and 
no feature of this most competent and 
picturesque work is more attractive than the 
long gallery of its portraits of native and 


foreign celebrities.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 


“The most interesting, instructive, and 
entertaining history of our country which 
has yet seen the light is ‘ Cassell’s History 
of England.’”—Standard. 





COMPLETION OF THE 


Story of Africa 











and its Explorers 











By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &e. 


WITH ABOUT 
800 Original Illustrations. 


In Four Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. [Just ready. 


“ Every page is full of valuable informa- 
tion...... One might almost forget that this 
is a learned work, so exciting are the 
adventures which it contains. It is a book 
that any boy would be delighted to possess, 
nor should we greatly blame him if he 
neglected his school lessons to pore over 
its pages. The illustrations are provided 
on the most lavish scale, and with very 
few exceptions are capitally executed.”— 


Standard. 


FICTION. 


New Work by Author of “ The 
Iron Pirate,” “The Sea Wolves,” &e; 


Ready Shortly, price 6s, 


THE IMPREGNABLE CITY, 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 




















“The Impregnable City ” is the story of 
a life; the story of an unknown city; the 
story of men who dreamed dreams; the 
story of mercy and of death, of darkness 
and of light, of order and of chaos. 


*,* “The Iron Pirate” (5s.) and 
‘*The Sea Wolves’ (6s.), by 
the same Author, have both 
been reprinted to meet the 
continuous demand, 


A KING’S DIARY. 














By PERCY WHITE. Author of 
“Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1s, 4d. 


NOTICE.—The first Two Editions 
of “A King’s Diary” having 
already been exhausted, a 
Third Edition is in prepara- 
tion, and will be ready on 
Monday next. 





BY BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
The HISPANIOLA PLATE (1683-1893). 





BY HERBERT COMPTON. 
A FREE LANCE in a FAR LAND. 





BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 
“The QUEEN’S SCARLET.” With 


8 Full-page Illustrations by A. Monier Smith. 5s, 


BY J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The AVENGER of BLOOD. 224 pages, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready neat month, 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


FIFTH EDITION, 33. 64. 
The MAN in BLACK, Illustrated. 


“The story is a model of compression, of tragic 
brevity, of picturesque presentation.”’—Daily News. 

“* A cleverly woven plot, well sustained from be- 
ginning to end.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

“It is a clever novel, full of literary skill and art 
of the highest order.” —Public Opinion. 


SIXTH EDITION, 6s. 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


‘There is one book among all these new books 
which kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That 
book is ‘Francis Cludde.’”’—Mr, ANDREW Lanya in 
the New Review, 


BY J. M. BARRIE. 


The LITTLE MINISTER. With 9 
Full-page Illustrations. 46th Thousand, 6s. 














BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Illus- 





trated. 94th Thousand, 33. 6d. 











Dorpon: Printed by Wrman & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.0.; and Published by Jonw Jamzs Bakes, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Qounty of Middlesex, at the “Srzctator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 16th, 1895. 








